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All Eyes Are on 


for world news, 
simple, meaningful (pp. 5-7) 


for modern geography, highlighting 
human ecology and current affairs (pp. 8-11) 


at, 


ye 
for the issues between freedom and communism, 
calm, factual discussion of a major question (p. 12) mm, | 


for social history, a unique 
compilation, low reading level (p. 13) 


for short stories, carefully chosen for i, 
teachability and high pupil interest (pp. 14-15) By a 
In.a vote, the “ayes” have if. 


Teachers, pupils, parents agree, Junior Scholastic is the leading 
classroom magazine for upper elementary and junior high grades. 
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Plan Ahead with Junior Scholastic 





DATE OF ISSUE 


THEME ARTICLE 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


WAY BACK WHEN 






























































Feb. 3 Panama* My Freedom of Worship Schools 
Feb. 10 Panama Canal Zone* Freedom to Join Schools 
Organizations 
Feb. 17 United Nations Freedom to Choose a Job Mail-order 
(specialized agencies) Catalogues 
Feb. 24 England and Scotland* Our Free Farmers St. Louis 
Exposition 
Mar. 3 Teen-age Citizenship Street Scene 
Mar. 10 Wales* Freedom of Enterprise Women’s Rights 
Mar. 17 U. S. Industry Comics 
Mar. 24 Ceylon* Why We Vote in Secret Country Store 
Spring Vacation Interval 
Apr. 7 Alsace* “Checks and Balances” Advertising 
and Coupons 
Apr. 14 Portugal * Voluntary Cooperation Radio 
‘Apr. 21 British Guiana* Freedom's Path to Peace Casey at 
the Bat 
Apr. 28 Kashmir“ How to Fight Communism Photography 
May 5 Sweden* Preserving Our Freedoms Bathing Fashions 
May 12 American Samoa* Upholding ‘Rule of Law” Riddles and 
Jokes 
May 19 Majorca * Strengthening the 


Free World 


*Indicates World Friendship interviews from region 











IN EVERY ISSUE 
Three pages of news 
Citizenship Quiz 
Word derivation materials 
Stamp news (regular bi-weekly feature) 
Crossword puzzle 
Sports 
Health and nutrition materials 
Movie reviews 
Student contributor columns (jokes, photographs, 
original writing, social guidance) 


SPECIAL FEATURES - 


At frequent intervals, the following special features are 
added to the regular weekly content: 


Sort stories and plays 

Spotlight on America (first-hand reporting on industries, 
occupations, places, people in the U. S.) 

Special holiday features 


The May 19 issue will contain selected Award-winning 
pieces from the Scholastic Writing and Art Awards and from 
the Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, Junior Divisions. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly during the school year September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid-term. Enter: second- 
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MAP READING 


1. The Republic of Ireland and 
Northern Ireland lie on a large 


a. continent. b. island. 
c. peninsula. 


2. The coloring of the map shows 
that Northern Ireland 


a. belongs to the Republic of 
Ireland. 

b. does not belong to the Republic 
of Ireland. 


c. is under water. 


3. The capital of Ireland is ____. 





This is the TEACHER EDITION 
of Junior Scholastic. The edi- 
tion pupils receive lies be- 
tween pages 4-T and 5-T. 














At the end of each semester an 





4. West of Ireland are the ocean 


waters of the 
5. Winds from the west are warmed 
by the 
6. Do warm winds striking the hills 


No __ 











cause drought? Yes 
7. Ireland’s climate is 
a. mild and wet. 
b. hot and dry. 
c. icy cold and dry. 
8. What country lies in the same lati- 
tude as Ireland? 
a. the U. S. 
c. Canada. 
9. The distance from Shannon to 


Dublin is about _______ miles. 
10. Lake Gara lies northwest ~ of 


Dublin. Yes No. 
1l. The eighth degree of longitude 


runs through Ireland. Yes __. No ___ 


b. Spain. 
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Objective 4-Page Semester Review Quiz 


This four-page quiz is designed to test knowledge and skills 
developed during the semester through use of Junior Scholastic. 
The first-semester test will appear in next week’s issue, January 
20. The second-semester test will appear in the May 12 issue. 
The following are sample questions from last year’s quizzes. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


Fill in each blank with the correct 
word chosen from this list: charter, 
Cabinet, President, Justices, laws, 
Senate, House, voters, Sergeants-at- 
arms. 


1. Members of the Supreme Court 
are chosen by the , 


2. Their appointments 
with the consent of the __ 





are made 


3. The members of the Supreme 
Court are called __ 

4. The Supreme Court explains the 
nation’s . 




















IN THE NEWS 


1. The cartoon shows Hawaii on its 
way toward becoming 
a. a state. b. independent. 
c. a U.°S. territory. 


‘2. Before that can happen, Hawaii 
must get approval from 
a. the U.N. b. Congress. 
c. U. S. voters. 


8. In Korea, Opéfition Little Switch 
was the exchange of 
a. sick and wounded prisoners. 
b. all prisoners of war. 
c. tanks and planes. 


4. The new top man in Russia is 
a. Gromyko. b. Molotov. 
c. Malenkov. 









Bull’s Eye 
Every 
Time 







What else can we say? That Junior Scholastic will be the 
apple of your eye? That it is a sight for sore eyes? That 
it will open your eyes to what a classroom magazine can 
really be? That you won't be able to keep your eyes off it? 
That many of our subscribers are goggle-eyed with ad- 
miration? 

Well, we can keep on as long as the thesaurus can, but 
we believe that Junior Scholastic is its own best salesman. 
If your class has been subscribing to Junior Scholastic, 
then you know by experience how effective it is as a teach- 
ing tool. If Junior Scholastic is new to you, please don’t 
take our word for it, but read the magazine through and 
see for yourself. Then go back to pages 2-T and 3-T, noting 
again our plans for the second semester. We should, how- 
ever, like to call these additional points to your attention. 

FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM: Here Junior 
Scholastic meets a widely felt need for factual, calm dis- 
cussion on one of the most burning issues of our day. This 
how it 
works, what its methods are. Perhaps even more important, 
the series helps the pupil gain a deep and meaningful 
appreciation of what it means to live in freedom. 

WAY BACK WHEN: This weekly series is written espe- 
cially for pupils deficient in basic reading skills. But the 
interest level of the subject matter—the great social and 
economic changes which the last 50 years have brought 
to our way of life—is such that this series is a top favorite 
with pupils of all degrees of reading skill. 

STYLE: Junior Scholastic is always written simply, but 
never written down. Sentences and paragraphs are kept 
short, but the writing is smooth and lively. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: -Maps are drawn each week to ac- 
company and supplement the theme article. They are kept 
simple, clear-cut, avncluttered. A variety of types of maps 
helps build map-reading skills among pupils. Cartoons, 
charts, drawings, photographs add to comprehension and 
enjoyment of the magazine. 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION: Numerous contributor col- 
umns not only make enjoyable reading but also provide an 
outlet for pupil skills and interests. These columns help 
pupils to realize that Junior Scholastic is their magazine. 


weekly series explains just what communism is, 


TEEN-AGE CITIZENSHIP: As a special teaching aj 
Junior Scholastic presents in February 24 Teacher Editig 
a special 32-page section concerning teen-age citizensh 1 
The topics of this section include: Where I Stand Toda 
Should I Continue "My Education?, How Shall I Start 
Career?, How Can I Manage My Money?, Am I a Gog 
Citizen at Home?, Am I a Good Citizen at School?, Am I 
Good Citizen in My Community?, Where Do I Fit into th 
Defense Picture?, Knowing the Score. 

The March 3 student edition of Junior Scholastic will 
present a special unit for junior-high pupils, selected and 
adapted from the 32-page section. 

OTHER TEACHING AIDS: These teaching aids are 
sent free to every teacher entering 10 or more classroom 
subscriptions to Junior Scholastic. 

C. Q. Kit—Pupils are fascinated by these attractive in- 
centive awards which stimulate. greater effort in weekly B 
quizzes. Contents include a class record chart for the bul- 40 | 
letin board: award stamps; membership cards handsomely 
printed in two colors with spaces for affixing award stamps; 
two Certificates of Merit. Ten Word Wizard buttons are} 5¢ 
also sent to teachers to be awarded for English skills. 

Scholastic Teacher—A four-page section bound around 
the student edition, shows how to make the most effective 
use of Junior Scholastic in class (see pp. 6-T, 7-T this 
issue). Once a month, Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 
32 pages or more and includes articles by leading educa- 
tors, recent educational news, travel material, book reviews, 
news of new educational techniques. 

THE COST: Only 50¢ a semester for 15 issues of Junio 
Scholastic! This means that each issue costs 3 1/3¢. Where 
else today can vou get so much for so little? 




































To Order 


Junior Scholastic 


Please use one of the en- 
closed cards to order JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC for the second 
semester, starting with the first 
issue in February. (15 issues 
for 50¢ per student subscriber). 


bs 
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PRESENT SUBSCRIBING TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 


Teachers who are now subscribing to JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC in quantities of 10 or more student copies 
will note an extra copy of the Teacher Edition enclosed 
with this week’s package. We ask that this extra copy 
be passed along to a teacher not now subscribing, so 
that he may examine it with a view to entering a 
tentative order for the second semester. Your coopera- 
tion is very much appreciated. —The Editor. 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 9471 
(Sec. 34.9, P.L & R.) 


NEW YORK WN Y 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 
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5c POST .€ WILL BE PAID BY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y 








Order Card for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC crsccs«.:. 


NEWSTIME Grases 4 & 5 WORLD WEEK sraues 8. 9, 10 


Please enter my order as checked to start with the first issue in February; 


This is a []) TENTATIVE or LJ] FINAL ORDER ches 


(May be revised within 3 weeks (Send bill later) 
after receipt of first copies) 


Number PRICE PER 


of Copies STUDENT 
per Semester 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC... . 50¢ 

NEWSTIME .......e-s. 40¢ 

WORLD WEEK. ...... 55¢ School 

LITERARY CAVALCADE* ... 50¢ 
COMBINATION RATES School Address 


(5 or more subs. to same address) 


LITERARY CAVALCADE®* with 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. . . . 75¢ 


WORLD WEEK. ..... . 80¢ 


*Literary Cavalcade published monthly; others published weekly. 
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PORTRAIT OF BURMESE GIRL —see interviews, pages 10, 11 




















Homewo 


.. . the kind everybody likes. 
And they like pictures of it, 














too, because pictures double 

















the fun . . . make it last. This 
scene of “research” in Home 
Ec’ was pictured by the camera 
of Martha Poor, Olathe, Kans. 
(her camera’s a Brownie 
Hawkeye, by the way) with 


flash and Kodak Verichrome ~ 3.E (with flash) t the 
. ; ° xposure (wi as was a 
Film. No trouble at all. - : = psychological moment. 





This is a Good Snap because... 
1. The people are more interested in the 
candy than the camera. 


2. The action is concentrated, along with the 
interest. Even the girl at the left ““belongs” 
because she’s getting the next step ready. 









If you have an eye for pictures, you’ll discover 
them everywhere—at home,-at school, out with 
the gang, in places other folks pass up. So they 
think you’re pretty clever. 


Pictures are good to have, to share, and to use. 
Illustrate your notes of a field trip... record a 
tricky lab’ setup . . . immortalize a moment, an 
incident, a person for the Yearbook. Your 
camera may be the simplest; it’s your eye for 
pictures that really counts. 








and-white snapshots—one 
roll for your camera —one 
for a spare. In the popu- 
lar sizes 620, 120, 127. 























Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


First choice of beginners and experts 
alike—genuine Kodak Film in the 
familiar yellow box. New, thrifty 
Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak 
Verichrome Film for black- 
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Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 

Maurice R. Robi , President and Publisher 

enneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

john W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 





Patricia G. Lauber, Editor, Junior Scholastic; 
Assistant Editors: Tony Simon, Sarel Eimer, 
jancy Scandrett; Editorial Assistant, Paula 
Hoberman; Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman L. 
Masin (Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 
tor), Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor). 
William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), 
lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow 
(library Research), Florence Liss (Teacher Edi- 
tion). 


G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion ® C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service ® Agnes 
laurino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Miss Hermine K. Bauschard, Gridley Junior High 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jackson D. Bunis, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Humboldt Junior High School 
New York. 

Mrs. Edythe D. Myers, Supervisor of History, 
Colored Junior High Schools, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Irene J. Oliver, Buckingham Junior High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Webster Groves Junior High 
School, Webster Groves,’ Missouri. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published week- 

71, oxine the school year September fas a 
rough May inclusive, except during school holi- 
dayssand at mid-term.. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contes copyright, 1953, by 
Scholastic Corporation. mber, Audit Bureau of 
Cirevlations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 a school 
year each or 50c a semester each. Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. 
Single «copy, 10 cents, except special issues, so 
designated, which are 20c each. Indexed in Subject 
Index to Children’s Magazines, Madison, Wisc. 
Available on microfilm oom h University Micro- 
films, Inc., Ann ey Mich. Oc ffice of Publication; 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial 
Offices: JUNIOR ‘SCHOLASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, 
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How We Live in Burma 

(World Friendship Series) 10 
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at QUANER OATS 
for Energy! 








You get more energy from oatmeal 
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How to Score 


Your Winning Point in Popularity! 


Why be a Side-line Susie or a Hang-back 
Harry? For that bounce—zing—lively energy 
that scores with the crowd and wins invita- 
do this: Three or four mornings a 
week eat good hot, energy-giving Quaker. 
Oats! You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! And 
you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and 
delicious flavor that have made Quaker Oats 


the most popular cereal in the world! 





than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


OATMEAL TOPS ’EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all other 
whole-grain cereals in Food- 
Energy, Protein, Vitamin By, 
and Food-lron. Yet, it’s less 
than 1¢ a serving for the boun- 
teous benefits of Quaker Oats! 





Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 


Tomorrow morning, eat good fot 


QUAKER OATS 





THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS / 


You asked for them...here they are... 


NEW CAMPUS-APPROVED 
ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 


Fellows in prep and high schools 
agree .. .“Arrow Grad shirts are just 
what we’re looking for.” 


We know, for we actually showed 
a representative sample to school 
leaders all over the country. We saw 
them rate these Arrow Grad shirts 
“tops.” 

Why not buy Arrow Grads for 
yourself? They’re tailored with plen- 
ty of real style and comfort. 


The Grad Gabanaro New lisle knits in 
is available in many harmonizing 
many colors, $5.00. colors, $3.50. 
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Fine gingham plaids. Tattersall checks. 
Short sleeves, $3.50. Short sleeves, $3.50. 
Long sleeves, $3.95. Long sleeves, $3.95. 


. “ s 5 oR 
Here are two “Sanforized”-labeled Arrow Grad shirts 
that are just right for dates and classes. 
At left, a Bi-Way with comfortable soft collar and 
medium-spread points, $3.65. At right, the very popular 
GRAD SHIRTS Tne new Radnor-E, featuring a rounded collar with eyelets 
for a collar pin, $3.65. And remember to pick up a few Campus-A pproved by the 


good-looking Arrow Grad ties, too. Gilbert Campus Researches 
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U.S. Ground Forces 
In Korea to Be Cut 


The United States will withdraw 
sme of its ground troops from 
Korea. President Eisenhower says 
the U. S. does not need so much 
ground strength in Korea now. As a 
frst step, two divisions, about 32,- 
00 men in all, will return home. 
The President warned that if 
ieghting broke out again in Korea 

e U. S. would meet it with “even 
than “Our 


































before. 


Ming force than ever,” he said. Mili- 
experts say the U. S. could sub- 
istitute atomic power for some man- 
er. 

The President's plan is one of the 
steps he is taking to reduce 
J. S. military manpower by 10 per 
tent. By doing so, he hopes to save 
bout five billion dollars. 


PRISONER QUESTION 

| Under the Korean truce, all pris- 
hers unwilling to go home will be 
pleased as civilians on January 22. 
They are to be sent to whichever 
bountries agree to take them. 
‘The Communists asked for more 
ime to continue explanation talks 
D prisoners by the U. N. The U. N. 
laid no. The deadline for talks was 
bast. And the deadline for releasing 
brisoners had almost arrived. No 
Man should be forced to remain a 
es because he refused to go 
e, the U. N. said. 


re Now Looks Bright 
U.S. Chestnut Trees 


) Chestnut trees are making a come- 
lack in the U. S. Scientists report 
lat new trees they have developed 
growing up strong and healthy. 
Hanese trees can resist the fungus 
n@isease which has almost wiped out 

American chestnut trees. 

The chestnut used to be one of 
our most important hardwood trees. 
Scientists didn’t know how to halt 
the disease. So they tried to produce 
a tree which the disease couldn't 
affect. By crossing the American 
chestnut with a Far Eastern chest- 
nut, they succeeded. 














Meet Chief Justice Warren 
And the U.S. Supreme Court 


Above is the first official photo of 
the new Chief Justice of the United 
States, Earl Warren, with the eight 
Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court is our 
nation’s highest and most powerful 
court. 

The front row shows from left to 
right: Associate Justices Frankfurter, 
Hugo Black, Chief Justice Warren, 
Associate Justices Stanley F. Reed, 
William O. Douglas. 

In the back row, left to right, are: 
Associate Justices Tom C. Clark, 
Robert H. Jackson, Harold H. Bur- 
ton, Sherman Minton. 


Russia’s Former No. 2 Man, 
Beria, Executed for Treason 


Russia’s former No. 2 leader has 
been executed. He was Lavrenti 
Beria, formerly head of Russia's 
dreaded secret police. Beria and six 
others were shot as traitors and spies. 

The trial for the seven men was 
secret. It lasted six days. The court 
said the men had “confessed.” They 
had no chance to appeal. 

As head of the secret police, 
Beria held great power. He sent 








United Press photo 
The first official photo of the Supreme Court with the new Chief Justice 


millions-of people to their death .or 
to slave labor camps. 

After Stalin’s death, there was a 
struggle for power in Russia. Geergi 
Malenkov became—and still is— 
Russia's No. 1 man. Beria has now 
been removed as a rival. 

(For more on Communist trials, 
see Freedom Answers Communism, 
this issue and November 18.) 


Elizabeth Pledges Her Life 
To Equal Partnership of All 


“To an equal partnership of na- 
tions and races I shall give myself, 
heart and soul, every day of my life.” 
So spoke Queen Elizabeth II in her 
Christmas Day radio message from 
New Zealand. “Today's Common- 
wealth,” she added, “is moving 
steadily toward greater harmony be- 
tween its many creeds, colors, and 
races.” 

Queen Elizabeth and her husband, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, are on a six- 
month tour, the longest ever made 
by a reigning British Queen. 

On her world tour, the Queen is 
receiving warm welcomes. At Auck- 
land, New Zealand, an official took 
off his raincoat to cover her. “Thank 
you, Sir Walter Raleigh,” she said, 
smiling. 
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Two Czech Families 
Make Dash to Freedom 


Freedom is a dream to people who 
live in countries seized by the Com- 
munists. But some, like-Bedrich Cech 
of Communist-run Czechoslovakia, 
make this dream come true. Cech 
recently smuggled his family out of 
Czechoslovakia. He and his son 
worked as loaders at a sawmill. 
Every day they saw lumber trains 
going to Austria. 

Cech built an air-tight box out of 
tar paper. He told his son to take a 
tank of oxygen from the sawmill. 
One night they put the box and tank 
on a freight car. They loaded it with 
lumber to hide the box. 

That night Cech’s daughter-in-law 
and her two children slipped into 
the freight car. The family sealed it- 
self in the box. Cech opened the 

oxygen tank. 

“Our food went quickly. For three 
days we had nothing to eat or drink,” 
Cech related. “Till the day I die I'll 
never forget the cries of my grand- 
children—‘Grandpa, give us water, 
water. ” The family was crazed with 
thirst and hunger. But they held out 
and safely reached Austria. 

Not long ago, another group of 
Czechs made a daring dash for free- 
dom. One of the men, Vaclav Uhlik, 
was a mechanic. Working secretly 
for two years, he built an armored 
car. One night he covered the car 
with branches and leaves so that bor- 
der police wouldn't get a good look 
at it. Then Uhlik, his wife and two 
children, and three friends boarded 


the armored car. 





These Czechs escaped in homemade tank. They are now in U. S. 


For five hours they rode toward 
the German border. Czech patrols 
didn’t stop them. They thought the 
car was one of their own patrols. The 
brave group reached the U. S. zone 
—and freedom. 


TV Color Programs Start; 
Can Be Seen in Black and White 


Color TV is here—even though 
you don’t see it. Some of the pro- 
grams you now receive in black and 
white are actually being sent out in 
color. The networks are training 
their staffs for the day when color 
TV sets will be in U. S. homes. 

TV networks recently received the 
go-ahead sign to telecast in color. 
The U. S. Federal Communications 
Commission approved a new color 
system. With this system, color pro- 
grams will be seen in color on color 
TV sets; they will be seen in black 
and white on other sets. 

Few color sets will go on sale 
during 1954. Perhaps 100,000 will be 
produced. At first, color sets with a 
14-inch screen will cost about $1,000. 


As Phone Talkers, Canadians 
Are Champs; U.S. Is Second 


Canadians lead the world in tele- 
phone conversations, reports a U. S. 
phone company. Each Canadian 
averages 388.7 calls a year. 

The U. S. ranks second. Each 
American averages 382.1 calls a year. 
Much to everyone’s surprise, Iceland- 
ers are third with 360.1 calls a year. 

The U. S. has more than 50 mil- 
lion of the world’s 85 million phones. 


West’s Population Up, | 
Leads U.S. in Growth 


In what part of the U. S. is the 
population growing fastest? The 
West, reports the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau. The total population of the 
West is only half that of any other 
area. But it’s growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Two regions, the Mountain and 
Pacific states, make up the West. Be- 
tween April, 1950, and July, 1952, 
the West's population increased by 
1,499,000 persons. The biggest in- 
crease, 956,000, was in California. 

The total U. S. population is now 
more than 161 million. 

Other Bureau surveys show that: 

1. More than 31 million persons 
changed homes during a recent 12- 
month period. They moved to find 
better jobs, better homes, or better 
climate. 

2. The population continues to 
move into urban (city) areas. In 
1900 two fifths of the population 
lived in urban areas. Today more 
than three fifths do. 

8. By 1959 about 39 million girls 
and boys will attend grade and high 
schools in the U. S. 

4. Women marry at an average 
age of 20, men at 22. The average 
age of a wife in the U. S. is 39, of 
a husband 48. 

5. A record number of married 
women held jobs last year. The total 
was 10,700,000, one out of every 
four wives. The total of all women 
working was nearly 19 million. 

6. There are 7,500,000 widows in 


the nation, an all-time high. 





WE 
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Chart shows population growth in U. S. by regions. 
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The drawings above are a ballot. 
They were used in an election in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan of Africa. 
Most of the voters there don’t know 
how to read or write. So each candi- 
date had a symbol, such as a tree. 
The Sudan recently elected its first 
parliament (congress ). 






































A modern “Nellie Bly” has set a 
record for world travelers. She's 
Pamela Martin, 23, of Chicago, IIl. 
Miss Martin circled the world in 
commercial airliners, traveling 21,- 
878 miles in 91 hours. In 1889-90 
Nellie Bly, a New York reporter, cir- 
cled the world in 72 days. She rode 
on:everything from ships to camels. 


Shaving and getting a haircut 
uses up lots of a man’s time, reports 
the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
average American spends 3,400 hours 
of his life at these two occupations. 
That comes to 425 work days of 
eight hours each. 


The nickname “Ike” doesn’t 
bother President Eisenhower one bit. 
He recently told reporters he had 
answered to “Ike” all his life. The 
President said editors could call him 
“Ike” in their headlines. Editors are 
glad to hear the news. “Ike” fits more 
easily in headlines than “Eisen- 
hower.” 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 


woman Sejence News wiivime:: 


Volcanoes at Work 


E] Salvador is putting its volcanoes 
to work. Active volcanoes have great 
streams of hot steam underground. 
The streams are so hot and powerful 
they blast through cracks in the 
earth’s surface. E] Salvador will har- 
ness the steam’s force to produce 
electricity. 

This Central- American country 
has several areas where “steam flows” 
come to the surface from active vol- 
canoes. One area is near the town of 
Chinameca. Engineers are building 
a test power plant there. Steam from 
volcanoes will be used to power a 
generator in the plant. It is expected 
to produce 12,000 kilowatts* of elec- 
tric energy a year. 

If the test is a success, E] Salvador 
will build other plants to harness vol- 
canic steam power. Vast amounts of 
volcanic steam power are available 
in Central America. 

Italy has experimented with steam 
flows for years. It has built a power 
plant near Mt. Vesuvius. 


Smallest Radio 


Now there’s a radio the size of a 
pocket wallet. It has eight electronic 
transistors instead of radio tubes. 

A transistor, smaller than a grain of 
wheat, is made of plastic and wire. 
It can “run circles” around a radio 
tube. A transistor plays longer than a 
radio tube. It can be powered by 
small amounts of electricity from 
pencil flashlight batteries. 

The new radio is the world’s small- 
est model. It was built by the Radio 
Corporation of America. The radio is 
not yet for sale. 


This is the skele- 
ton of an eohip- 
pus, tiny ancestor 
of modern horse. 
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Atlantic Telephone Cable 


The first telephone cable across 
the Atlantic Ocean will be laid down 
by 1956. It will stretch 2,600 miles 
from Scotland to Newfoundland and 
on to Nova Scotia. 

The new cable will provide year- 
round voice communication between 
North America and Europe. At pres- 
ent, telephone calls can be made be- 
tween the two continents by radio- 
telephone. But bad weather often 
interferes with this service. 

Telegraph cables already lie along 
the floor of the Atlantic. 


Prehistoric Horses 


Long, long ago a tiny horse-like 
creature roamed North America. It 
stood 15 inches high at the shoulder. 
It had four toes on its front feet and 
three on its hind feet. This animal, 
which lived 50 million years ago, is 
the earliest known ancestor of our 
modern horse. 

Scientists call this animal by a 
Greek name—eohippus. Hippus 
means “horse.” They don’t know 
much about eohippus. But what they 
do know, they learned by studying 
fossil* remains. Until recently, few 
remains had been. found, and all 
were imperfect. 

Now an important new find has 
been made. In Colorado scientists 
have found a large block of sand- 
stone containing eight perfect eohip- 
pus skulls. 

Scientists say it took millions of 
years before eohippus became a 
large animal. Gradually eohippus 
lost the extra toes on its feet. The 
middle toe became a hoof. The side 
tows became short leg bones. 
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BURMA... 
A Hand Full of Rice 


T 20 minutes past four on the 


morning of January 4, 1948, 
Burma became independent. That's 
a strange time of day to become in- 
dependent, but the Burmese had a 
reason. Their astrologers claimed if 
the country became free at that ex- 
act moment, it would have good 
luck. 

Astrologers are people who read 
signs in the stars and planets. From 
these signs they claim to know 
what's going to happen in the future. 
They play a big part in Burmese 
life. Nobody in Burma does any- 
thing important without consulting 
an astrologer. 

The Burmese have other beliefs 
which seem strange to us, too. Some 
Burmese people, for instance, believe 
that they are descended from spirits. 
One tribe believes that the founder 
of the tribe was hatched from a ser- 
pent’s egg. Even today women of 
that tribe wear 40 or 50 narrow 
cane hoops, one on top of another. 
These hoops give the women a ser- 
pent-like motion when they walk. 

This belief that their ancestor was 
a serpent has come down to the tribe 
from ancient times. You might won- 











Junior Scholastic map 
Burma’s big neighbor Communist China 
is a threat and problem. Burma would 
be a rich prize, with its big rice crop. 
Burma is also on the road to India. 


der how anyone could believe such 
a story today. The Burmese who be- 
lieve it don’t know much about sci- 
ence or modern discoveries. They are 
people who live in the northern part 
of Burma, cut off from the rest of 
the world. 

Look at a map of Burma and you'll 
see that it’s shaped like a fist. It 
is about the size of Texas. Three 
ranges of mountains cut through the 
country from north to south. In the 
northern areas thick forests lie be- 
tween the mountains. It’s hard to 
travel across the mountains or 
through the forests. So the people 
in northern villages rarely see any- 
one from the outside world. 


RIVER VILLAGES 


Most of Burma’s 18 million people 
live in the southern part of the coun- 
try. They live in villages, usually by 
the bank of a river. A village con- 
tains about 25 or 50 houses, made of 
teakwood* or bamboo and built on 
piles driven into the ground. The 
piles keep them safe above the 
ground when the rivers flood. 

At the outskirts of some villages 
are signs made of bamboo and 
carved into special shapes. These are 
put up to guide the village’s spirit, 
for nearly all the Burmese people 
believe in some sort of spirits. They 
believe that each village has a spe- 
cial spirit of its own to look after it. 
The sign shows the spirit where the 
village ends so he won't bother to 
look after places outside it. 

River villages get along with little 
help from the outside world. The 
people cut wood for their houses in 
the forests. They grow their own 
food. They buy the goods they need 
from bazaars. A bazaar is a sort of 
marketplace, made up of many sepa- 
rate stalls. The villagers themselves 
make some of the bazaar goods. 
Other goods are brought to the 
stores by riverboat. 

Very small villages don’t have a 
bazaar of their own. They rely on 
bazaar boats. These are floating 
stores. They tie up at the river bank 
while the villagers buy whatever is 
needed. Then they go on to the next 


village. Nearly everyone and évery- 
thing in Burma is carried by boat. 
River travel is the easiest way to get 
around. 


GOOD RICE CLIMATE 


Burma is a tropical country with 
a hot, wet climate. There are two 
pleasant months in the year. Then 
there are five months of intense heat, 
and five more of monsoon*® rains. 

The rains come in summer, when 
winds blow into Burma, carrying 
moisture from the Indian Ocean. 
These winds strike the cool mountain 
ridges, and the moisture turns to 
rain. Violent rainstorms deluge the 
country, swelling the rivers and turn- 
ing the low-lying country of southern 
Burma into a sea of mud. Most of 
the Burmese live in this area of the 
country because their richest crop 
grows easily in the muddied fields. 
That crop is rice. Two things are 
needed to make rice grow well: well 
watered land and a hot climate. So 
southern Burma is perfect for rice. 

The Burmese produce more rice 
than nearly any other people in the 
world. After they’ve fed themselves, 
they have about a million tons a year 
left over. They sell this to other 
countries. 


OTHER RICHES 


Rice is not the only wealth which 
Burma possesses. In its mountains 
lie oil, lead, zinc, tin, silver, rubies, 
sapphires, and jade. In the forests 
are teak and rubber. On the drier 
ground in the south are big cotton 
and tobacco plantations. And the 
Burmese .people themselves are an- 
other of the country’s assets*. The 
people of the south are intelligent 
and ready to learn. Forty per cent 
of the Burmese can read and write. 
That is a high percentage for a Far 
Eastern country. 

Burma could be one of the richest 
little countries in the world. And yet 
its people are not rich. And the 
country is so weak that its govern 
ment has hardly been able to keep 
going since Burma became inde 
pendent in 1948. Why is this? 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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The main trouble is that Burma's 
people have not been able to live 
in peace. There has been fighting in 
the country ever since it became in- 
dependent. Burma is also threatened 
from the outside. 


THREAT FROM CHINA 


To the north, the hungry millions 
of Communist China look enviously 
at Burma’s rich rice fields. The Com- 
munists would very much like to 
seize control of Burma’s fields, as 
well as its rubber, oil, and other 
treasures. Next door, in Indo-China 
and Malaya, the Communists have 
been trying for years to seize these 
lands. So with huge Communist 
China on one side and battle-torn 
Malaya and Indo-China on another, 
Burma has been in danger from the 
Communists for years. 


QUARRELS AT HOME 


Inside its borders Burma has other 
problems. Until 1948 the British 
ruled over Burma. They left be- 
cause the Burmese wanted to be in- 
dependent. But the young country’s 
new government soon found itself in 





trouble. Many different tribes live 


in Burma. The biggest one is the 
Burmans. They rule the country. 
Many of the other tribes do not like 
the Burmans. So some of them re- 
volted against the ruling Burmans. 
‘The rebellious tribes. were helped 
by Communists who. seized the 
chance to stir up trouble. Commu- 
nist bandits roamied the land. They 
stole food, robbed stores, kidnapped 
villagers, and disappeared before 
government soldiers could find them. 
They took over great areas of the 
country. It looked as if the Burmese 
government would not be able to 
survive. 

But finally the people of Burma 
realized the Communists were worse 
than any other rulers they'd ever 
had. So the people turned against 
the Communists. The government 
was able to regain control of the 
country. 

For a while it looked as if the 
new country would be able to de- 
velop peacefully and grow strong. 
The United States sent millions of 
dollars worth of aid to help the 
Burmese modernize their country. 


Costa frqu. waiea * 
in river villages, houses are built on piles to protect them against floods. 
Rivers are the country’s main transportation routes; most people live near them. 


\ 





The U. N. is helping Burma modernize 


its industries, such as pottery. Note 
men dressed in typical Burmese style. 


But then came more trouble, this 
time from China. 


ANOTHER CHINESE PROBLEM 


The Chinese Communists had 
driven the opposing forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek out of China and taken 
over the country. Most of Chiang’s 
troops escaped to the island of For- 
mosa. But a group of 10,000 were 
trapped in the southwestern corner 
of China. To escape the Communists, 
they fled to Burma. 

Today, after four years, those Chi- 
nese troops are still wandering 
about in northern Burma. They act 
like bandits, plundering villages and 
stealing food. From time to time 
they make raids across the border 
into Communist China. 

This situation worries the Bur- 
mese. They don’t like bandit gangs. 
And they fear that Communist 
China will use the raids as an ex- 
cuse to attack Burma. 

The Burmese army is not strong 
enough to get rid of these Chinese 
troops. So Burma appealed to the 
United Nations for help. At the same 
time Burma announced it would re- 
fuse further aid from the United 
States. Our Government supports 
Chiang Kai-shek. So Burma said we 
should make him withdraw these 
troops to Formosa. 

Recently the first batch of Chi- 
nese were flown out of Burma. But 
the others are well hidden in the 
mountain villages. They don’t want 
to leave because then they'll have 
to stop attacking Communist China. 

But until Burma’s problems are 
settled, the people will not be able 
to settle down in peace and develop 
the country’s riches. 
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How We Live in 





BURMA 


By Maung SOE THEIN 


Y name is Maung Soe Thein. One 

of my brothers is called Maung 
Myat Soe. Another is called Ko Seo 
Tin. My father is U Pu Nyo, and my 
mother is Daw Aye Shein. 

Our names probably look funny 
to you. For one thing, the last names 
are all different. That’s because we 
don’t use family names at all in 
Burma. You can't tell from their 
names what family a boy or girl be- 
longs to. All boys have the title 
Maung before their names. When 
they go to college, it changes to Ko. 
And when they grow older it be- 
comes U. Girls are called Ma, and it 
changes to Daw when they grow up. 

My family lives in a town called 
Amherst, where my father works in 
a law court. Amherst is 40 miles 
south of Moulmein. My mother has 
her own business. She buys coco- 
nuts and special Rinds of sea weed. 
She exchanges them for sweets, 
which she then sells. 

Right now I’m living in Moul- 
mein with some friends of my fam- 
ily. I'm here to study in a_ special 


As told to M. Lois Jones 


pre-medical class for high school 
students. There are 27 boys and girls 
in the class, ranging in age from 13 
to 20. I am the youngest and have 
to work very hard to keep up with 
the others. I get up at 6 every morn- 
ing, take a bath, and study until 
breakfast at.8:30. We eat the same 
food for both breakfast and dinner. 
We have rice and vegetable curry— 
that’s vegetables prepared with a 
special kind of hot spice. 

We start school with Buddhist re- 
ligious instruction. Buddhism is the 
religion of most Burmese people. 
Then we study English literature 
and composition, Burmese, algebra, 
geometry, chemistry, physics, and 
biology. 

The last three are the hardest sub- 
jects. They are full of complicated 
scientific words and we- have to 
study them all in English. We don’t 
have any words in Burmese which 
mean the same thing. But there is 
a translation society in Burma which 
is now making up Burmese words to 


make work easier for future science 


students. 
I shall study in my pre-med class 
for two years. Then I hope to go to 





Ewing (ialloway 


In country regions of Burma, elephants or oxen are used to do much of the work. 





. Maung Soe Thein is 13 years old. 


the Medical School in Rangoon, the 
capital of Burma. 

School ends at 3:00. I don’t bother 
to eat lunch but hurry home to play 
until dinner at 4:30. Our favorite 
sport is soccey, which we learned 
from the British when they ruled 
Burma as a colony. If we can't get 
enough boys to play soccer, we play 
volley-ring instead. Another game is 
played with homemade tops. We 
throw them into a circle, and the 
idea is to knock the other boy’s spin- 
ning top out of the circle. But even 
if you manage that, your own top 
must keep spinning for you to win. 

Last October we held a festival 
in Amherst to celebrate the end of 
our Buddhist Lent. All the houses 
were decorated with colored paper 
lamps. There were games and per- 
formances all night by outdoor 
dancers and actors. Many people 
came 4#o Amherst for the festival, and 
our house was full of visitors. My 
father was worried because the mon- 
soon rains had been very heavy and 
had damaged the thatched roof of 
our house. It will have to be rebuilt 
this winter. But the roof had done 
well to last three years. 

If any of you write to me, I will 
try and answer your letters. One of 
my relatives is a lawyer and has trav- 
eled in the U. S. So he will be able 
to help me. My address is c/o U Ba 
Hliang, 97 Dalhousie Road, Mouk 
mein, Burma. : 
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3y SHEILA SEIN 


AST year I had the most exciting 

experience of my life. My mother 
took me and my two little brothers 
and younger sisters to visit Rangoon, 
ind we traveled by air. I kept ex- 
pecting the plane to drop out of the 
sky. But of course it didn’t. And 
when we got to Rangoon, we had 
lots of fun going to the zoo and the 
movies and to stage plays in the 
theatres. 

That was my first air trip but not 
the first time I’'d-traveled. Six years 
ago my father took me to his rice 
mills near the rich paddy fields of 
Lower Burma. There I watched the 
rice grains being pelished until they 
were smooth and white like the rice 
we eat at all our meals. We eat rice 
just as you eat bread and potatoes 


WE LIVE IN MOULMEIN 

Now my family lives in Moulmein 
with an aunt. She is an inspector of 
schools for domestic science. My 
father is a contractor. He supplies 
all the new schools around here with 
furniture made of teak. 

The school I go to is a private 
school for girls run by Catholic nuns 
from France and Ireland. Many of 
my Buddhist friends go there, too. 
There are about 800 of us. I am in 
the fifth standard, which is like your 
sixth grade. We study English, Bur- 
mese, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
geography, civics, hygiene, sewing, 
and moral lessons. I like English and 
sewing best. We have to talk-English 
in all our classes. Our school uniform 






Sheila is wearing her school uniform. 


Deane Dickason from Ewing Galloway 


Most Burmese are Buddhists. These Buddhist priests are having tea. 


is a blue jumper over a white blouse 
with a red belt. : 

I want to be a doctor. There are 
many village people in Burma who 
don’t have doctors or nurses to care 
for them, and I would like to be able 
to help them. My dream is to study 
medicine in your country. 

We study in school from 8 to 2. 
In school we play volleyball and 
badminton, and afterwards I have 
lots of time for the other things I 
like to do. I like to read stories, play 
the piano, and make clothes for my 
doll, Ruby. I call her that because 
she is as pretty as the rubies for 
which our country is famous. Once 
I went to watch my father play golf 
—he is Moulmein’s champion golfer. 
And I like to go to the movies, par- 
ticularly to U. S. technicolor movies. 
My favorite is Million Dollar Mer- 
maid. 

At home I like to wear my Bur- 
mese longyi. It is a skirt made up of 
a yard and a half length of 36-inch 
cloth sewn together to make a cylin- 
der. Girls fold it smoothly across the 
front and tuck the top ends under 
at the sides to make a long straight 


skirt. Boys just tie a knot in the 
front making their longyis fuller. 

The biggest festival of the year in 
Burma is the Buddhist New Year. It 
is celebrated on April 13. At New 
Year’s we wash away our last -year’s 
mistakes by throwing water on 
everyone. So we call it the Water 
Festival. During the festival we chil- 
dren go around the town walking or 
riding in buses or cars, singing and 
throwing water on everyone we 
meet. That’s great fun. But best of 
all is the parade of beautifully deco- 
rated floats carrying actors and dan- 
cers. And after the parade there’s an 
outdoor play which lasts all night 
long. 

On my birthday Mother arrange: 
a feast for some of the monks who 
live in monasteries and for our 
friends. We like to give to others on 
our birthdays, and we don’t expect 
presents. 

One of my hobbies is exchanging 
pictures with my.friends. I'd like to 
become pen friends with some chil- 
dren in America and trade pictures. 
My address is: 121 Dalhousie Road, 
Moulmein, Burma. 
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Fair Trial or Fake? 


N March 5, 1770, an angry crowd 

of American patriots pressed 
close to British soldiers on guard at 
the Boston Custom House. The 
troops fired into the crowd. Four un- 
armed Americans were killed. 

Colonial authorities seized the sol- 
diers. Some Bostonians demanded 
quick and bloody revenge for this 
“Boston Massacre.” Others felt that 
—unpopular as the soldiers were— 
they deserved a fair triaf. John 
Adams (later our second President ) 
and Josiah Quincy agreed to serve 
as lawyers for the soldiers. 

A jury listened carefully to all the 
evidence. In the end, the jury de- 
cided that six of the eight soldiers 
were innocent. Only two were pun- 
ished. They were the ones who, 
according to the evidence, were in- 
dividually and personally guilty of 
killing the bystanders. 

The idea that “a man is innocent 
until proved guilty” had won out. 
This’ idea is the cornerstone of our 
system of justice. 


HOW THE LAW PROTECTS YOU 


Our Constitution carefully lays 
down rules to protect an accused 
man until his guilt has been proved 
in court. Article III, Section 2, says 
that every man charged with 4 crime 
has a right to trial by jury. The 
Bill of Rights, especially the Fifth 
and Sixth Amendments, spells out 
the rights of a man accused of a 
crime. Among these rights are: 

1. He must be indicted (formally 
accused of the crime) by a grand 
jury. That is, a group of his fellow- 
citizens who have studied the case. 

2. He must be told exactly what 
crime he isaccused of; and why. 

3. He has the right to have a 
lawyer to help defend him. 

4. He has the right to “a speedy 
and public trial.” 

5. An “impartial* jury” of fellow- 
citizens from his own locality must 
hear the evidence and decide 


whether he is guilty or innocent. 
6. He has the right to see and hear 
witnesses against him. 


7. He has the right to bring in wit- 
nesses to speak in his favor—and, if 
necessary, to compel* these wit- 
nesses to come to court. 

You see how our laws will shield 
YOU if someone ever points the fin- 
ger of suspicion at you and says you 
have done some criminal deed. The 
law says that the authorities can’t 
just throw you in jail and leave you 
there. They can’t torture you or 
bully you to make you confess. They 
can’t hide the reasons for your arrest. 
They can’t fix up a fake trial in which 
you don’t have a chance to defend 
yourself. They can’t punish you for 
what someone else has done. 

Remember that men did not al- 
ways have these rights. Our fore- 
fathers won them only in’ the past 
few hundred. years, and only by 
long struggle. 

Now we must defend these rights 


in the face of a new tyranny—com- 
munism. It does not recognize 
these freedoms. Communist courts 
are tools of the Communist rulers. 


The prisoner—often as a result of* 


torture—recites a confession that 
may be a-complete fake. The judges 
know in advance how the trial will 
end. The accused man doesn’t have 
a chance—as you saw in an earlier 
article of this series (“Our Free 
Press,” Nov. 18 issue) about William 
Oatis, the American reporter ar- 
rested in Czechoslovakia. 

Under communism the courts are 
part of the brute force of dictator- 
ship. In a democracy the laws and 
the courts protect even the most 
helpless person from punishment for 
crime until his guilt is proved “be- 
yond a reasonable doubt.” 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Paul Revere made this engraving of the “Boston Massacre.’ Custom House (right) 
is marked by sign “G.R.” (initials of “George Rex’’—King George Ill of Britais). 
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“MUR train will be here in 10 min- 
utes,” Mr. Allen said to his wife. 
The Allen family was waiting at Our- 
town’s wooden railway station: Their 
trip to Chicago was about to begin. 
They had been invited to spend a 
week with Grandfather and Grand- 
mother. 

The Allens never had traveled to- 
gether by train. Madeline and Lu- 
cille were telling little Hetta how 
much fun she’d have looking out of 
the train windows. The boys were 
talking to Jim Mallard, Ourtown’s 
railway telegrapher. 

“Still want to be a telegrapher?” 
Jim asked Albert. 

“He sure does,” answered Clyde. 
“He knows the Morse code by heart. 
Albert’s driving us all out of our 
minds tapping out messages on pots.” 


RAILROAD TALK > 


“What about you and your rail- 
road talk?” Albert shot back. “No one 
knows what you're talking about at 
home.” Then he imitated Clyde. 
“Give her the grit! Bail it in! Pull the 
calf’s tail! Bend the iron!” 

“Well, that’s the way railroaders 
talk,” Clyde said. Ever since he 
could remember, Clyde had dreamed 
of the day he'd be an engineer. He 
spent his.spare time doing odd jobs 
around the station. Clyde liked rail- 
road stories about Casey Jones, Jim 
Root, Kate Shelley, John Henry. And 
he knew the route of every impor- 
tant railway in the U. S. 

By the late 1880s _ railroads 
stretched across the U. S. from coast 
to coast. The railroads connected 
farm areas and cities. They carried 
hundreds of thousands of passengers. 
They were the “iron horses” of the 
land. 


A PILE OF RUST 


“Here comes a train!” shouted 
Herbert. Horace, his twin, asked Jim 
if it was the train going to Chicago. 
Jim told him it was a locomotive 
pulling -in several cars for repairs. 
The big, black locomotive thundered 


by, its bell clanging loudly. Huge 


puffs of black smoke and spurts of 
white steam rose from the stacks. 
“She’s a pile of rust, isn’t she?” 
Clyde asked, in railroad talk. 
“You're right,” Jim said, laughing. 
“She’s an old hand. She couldn't pull 
a hen off her nest.” 
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Riding the Iron Horse 


“Hook her up and pull her tail,” 
Clyde shouted to the engineer. That 
meant “race her at full speed and 
keep ringing the bell.” 

A few minutes later another loco- 
motive roared into the station, pull- 
ing seven steel cars. This train was 
the express to Chicago. Clyde ran to 
the locomotive and spoke to the 
engineer. 

“How fast can she go?” he asked. 

“She can do nearly 100 miles an 
hour—” 

“Why, that’s almost as fast as the 
New York Central's record. Its 999 
locomotive hit 112 miles an hour 
back in 1893,” Clyde said. 

“You didn’t let me finish, son,” the 
engineer went on. “Speed isn’t every- 
thing. Safety comes first. I won't 
open her up to more than 60 miles 
an hour on this run.” 

“Well, that’s plenty fast,” Clyde 
said. “It’s a mile a minute.” 

The conductor walked over to 
check his time with the engineer. 
“All aboard,” he shouted, walking 
along the platform. 

The Allens climbed into a Pullman 
sleeping car. A sign at the front of 
the car read: “Please take off your 
boots before retiring.” 

Lucille seemed puzzled. “Father, 


are you sure this is the sleeping car?” 
she asked. “I don’t see any beds.” 

Mr. Allen smiled. He pointed to 
the two rows of double seats. The 
black mahogany seats were covered 
with dark red velvet... 

“The backs of the seats can be 
pushed down to form the lower 
berths,” Mr. Allen said. “At night we 
pull the green curtains to cut the 
berths off from the aisle.” 

“But I have an upper berth!” cried 
Madeline. “Where do I sleep?” 

Mr. Allen pointed to the ceiling. 
“The upper berths will be lowered 
by ropes,” he explained. “The porter 
will bring you a ladder and give you 
a pillow and blankets.” 

“And this train has steam heat,” 
Clyde said. “The engineer told me 
steam is piped back to all cars from 
the engjge. But best of all, it has a 
dining car!” 

The train began to roll toward 
Chicago. Hetta soon fell asleep to its 
lickety-split lullaby. The rest of the 
family took turns at the window. 
Lucille.opened hers and got an eye- 
ful of cinders. But she didn’t mind. 

“Imagine, in two days and two 
nights we'll see Grandfather and 
Grandmother in Ghicago,” she said. 
“My, what a wonderful train.” 





ork Central System 


In the old days aboard a train, you pumped if you wanted water for washing. 


4 





A story by JAMES BOWMAN 


= 

OOM-BOOM! Boom-boom! Boom- 

boom! Boom-boom! 

The rhythmic beat of a boy’s war 
drum sounded across the quiet Indian 
village, stirring it to sudden action. 
Before the last note had died away, 
groups of agile young Indian lads were 
running swiftly toward the lodge of 
Chief Fiery-Wind, near an outcropping 
of feldspar* in the center of the village. 

The Eternal Rock, as the Oneida 
Indians called this feldspar, stood on a 
commanding hill which’ overlooked a 
shining emerald lake and an endless ex- 
panse of wooded valley. At the base of 
the Rock issued a spring of crystal 
water. It was from this Rock and this 
spring that the tribal Chieftains believed 
their ancestors had come. 

When the boys were assembled in a 
circle before his lodge, Fiery-Wind 
opened the door-flap and came out to 
meet them. Despite his eighty winters 
the old Chieftain’s figure was erect. His 
left-ear was completely missing and his 
right leg was stiff from enemy arrows. 
But he was still very much alive and 
his face shone like a torch. 

“My young Warriors,” he began, 
“what are the greatest accomplishments 
of the Indian brave? 

“Hunting and fighting!” answered a 
hundred shrill voices. 

“And what is the greatest virtue?” 

“Bravery!” 

“What the greatest disgrace?” 

“Fear and cowardice!” 


Reprinted by permission of the publish- 
er, Albert Whitman & Co., from Winabojo, 
by James Bowman. Copyright, 1941, by 
Albert Whitman & Co. 





The First War Party 


“You have answered correctly,” Fiery- 
Wind nodded in approval. “Now listen 
carefully to me. Today you are going 
on the warpath. A tribe of hostile war- 
riors with poisoned arrowheads has in- 
vaded our hunting grounds. Your fathers 
and older brothers are away in the 
forest stalking deer. You alone remain 
at home to defend your mothers and 
your sisters.” 

“Who are these enemies we are to 
fight? What do they look like? Where 
will we find them?” 

“You will know all these things in 
time,” Fiery-Wind told them. “But first 
you must make yourselves ready. Take 
red dust from the foot of the Rock, as 
your fathers do, and put on your war 
paint. Come back here when the Sun 
pauses briefly to refresh himself at the 
lodge of his daughter in the highest sky. 
Bring, each, your bow afid quiver of 
arrows. Bring also a small, bound bun- 
dle of yellow willow twigs. Go now and 
make your preparations.” 

Flashing coppery heels sped in every 
direction. 

Chief Fiery-Wind remained in his 
doorway going over in his mind the de- 
tails of the coming battle. He was the 


‘oldest and most renowned Chieftain in 


the village, and for this reason he had 
been selected by the Tribal Council as 
teacher and trainer of the growing boys. 

The boys who were his pupils would 
soon be grown to manhood. They would 
then go out on war parties to fight their 
enemies. It was important for them to 
learn courage now if later they were to 
become victorious warriors. And Chief 
Fiery-Wind spent much time and 





thought in teaching them the things 
that they must know. 

Today he had a plan that would try 
the courage of even the bravest boy. 
Early this morning he had discovered 
a great swarm of yellow hernets in a 
red oak tree in the forest, and had at 
once determined that the boys should 
put these warlike insects to rout. He 
had also determined not to tell them 
the nature of their enemy. 

While he was still considering the 
details of his plan the young Warriors 
returned in high excitement. The older 
boys of ten and twelve were stripped to 
their breechclouts and moccasins. The 
younger ones were entirely naked. And 
all were painted in warlike fashion. 

Eagerly they waited for their final 
instructions. 

“First,” Fiery-Wind told them, “you 
must choose a leader for your war party. 
Who shall it be?” 

At once a voice piped: “Arrow- 
Flight!” And the next instant other 
voices joined in calling: “Arrow-Flight!” 

Arrow-Flight was the youngest son 
of Whirlwind, the village Chieftain. For 
this reason, and because he was a brave 
lad as well, the boys looked upon him 
with respect. Now they gathered round 
him, talking shrilly. 

“Pur! Pur! Stop your chatter!” com- 
manded Fiery-Wind. “Arrow-Flight will 
lead your war party. But he must be 
careful to organize his attack with the 
same detail as his renowned father, 
Whirlwind.” 

During all this time one of the larger 
boys had stood slightly apart from the 
others, his reddish-brown eyes fixed in- 
tently on Fiery-Wind, as he listened to 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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the plans for the day. This was Thunder- 
Stone, tall for his age and so precocious* 
that he was shunned by the other boys, 
who thought him strange and different 
from themselves. 

Thunder-Stone lived with his grand- 
mother, Shining—Star, at the very edge 
of the village. There had been much 
gossip about the boy and his grand- 
mother, for no one knew quite what to 
believe about them. But all were aware 
that their bark lodge held an air of 
mystery. 


—- when Thunder-Stone tried 
to join the village games, the boys 
taunted him. “Why,” they would call, 
“you don’t even know who your father 
and mother are! You must have dropped 
from the tail of some bear, and your 
mouth is the mouth of.a snarling wolf!” 

So Thunder-Stone, lonely and un- 
happy, had learned to stay apart. Now, 
as the old Chieftain went on with his 
instructions, he drew a step or two 
nearer so that he might miss nothing of 
what was being said. 

“One of these days,” Fiery-Wind was 
saying, “you boys will be men. If you 
learn to be brave today you need have 
no fear for tomorrow. You are going out 
to meet arr enemy who lurks in the deep 
forest, seven arrow flights from our vil- 
lage clearing. About this enemy I shall 
tell you nothing except that this tribal 
council lodge hangs from a red oak tree 
and looks like a round grey moon. 

“Now listen closely. Approach secretly 
until you have surrounded this strong- 
hold. Surprise its warriors by firing, 
each, an arrow through their council 
lodge. And when the furious warriors 
attack you with their poisoned arrows, 
beat them down with your bundle of 
willow twigs. Those of you who return 
with one or more enemy scalps shall 
receive the highest honors of our vil- 
lage. I have spoken.” 

Again the war drum throbbed. The 
boys, under the leadership of Arrow- 
Flight, set up a pole as they had so 
often seen their fathers do. Around this 
they danced until they had worked 


_ themselves into a frenzy. Then one at a 


time they advanced to the pole and 
struck it with their willow twigs, boast- 
ing loudly of how they would beat 
down their enemy. 

After this the dance began anew. 
A hundred pairs of eyes shot fire and 
a hundred lithe* bodies flowed like 
liquid copper, weaving intricate pat- 
terns in and out. 

When the frenzy reached its height 
Arrow-Flight called for the drum to 
cease, and led the noiseless way into 
the forest. The young braves fell in be- 
hind him in the order of their size and 
prowess. The last in line was Chip- 
Munk, a lad of six years, with chest 





arid chin held high and eyes wide with 
excitement. At some distance behind 
Chip-Munk followed Thunder-Stone. 

As the boys entered the forest each 
one instinctively crouched low and dis- 
appeared, like thin smoke, among the 
shadows of the trees. 

Fiery-Wind, who had hobbled joy- 
ously along in the rear, smiled at the 
skill with which his pupils hid them- 
selves. He felt assured of their success. 

For the first half-hour, except for the 
call and answer of what sounded like 
blue jays—the prearranged signal used 
by the advancing scouts—there was 
absolute silence. 

Then, without the least warning, the 
forest resounded with a sudden chorus 
of ear-splitting, blood-curdling war cries: 

“Sas-ak-won! Sas-ak-won!” 

This outery told Fiery-Wind that the 
boys had located their enemy’s tribal 
lodge, had secretly deployed. in a 
circle around it, and were now launch- 
ing their attack. 

Arrows now whizzed and whined 
from all directions, and the hornets 


"were taken completely by surprise. 


Their tribal house was torn to shreds, 
and the next instant the air was filled 
with their outraged, charging braves. 


ls THE pandemonium that followed, 
Fiery-Wind heard shrieks of pain from 
the young Warriors, mingled - with 
whoops of victory. Each boy was 
flailing* the air with his bundle of twigs 
to defend himself. 

Arrow-Flight led the attack with cool 
bravery, beating down one enemy after 
another. Without flinching he bore many 
wounds. One poisoned shaft had pierced 
his forehead, another his back, and a 
third his forearm. 

But little Chip-Munk, following stur- 
dily along, soon fell into disgrace. When 
the first enemy buried its poisoned shaft 
in the middle of his bare chest, the ter- 
rified child threw down his bow and 
bundle of twigs and bounded away in 
retreat. His flight gave his pursuers a 
chance to assault him in a dozen dif- 
ferent places. With each fresh, wound 
Chip-Munk gave forth a mighty yell: 
“Go-wek! Go-wek! A man is killed!” 

Nor did he stop running until he had 
plunged, up to his chin,-in a pool of 
water. 

From the moment the attack began 
Thunder-Stone’s eyes had flamed with 
excitement. He screened himself with 
the branches of a friendly fir balsam, 
and as each enemy warrior came to- 
ward him he struck it down with a 
single crashing blow. 

Fiery-Wind, watching these maneu- 
vers, marveled at the boy’s skill at con- 
cealment and defense. “Ho! Ho!” he 
thought, “this Thunder-Stone possesses 
a powerful orenda—magic—all his own! 
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No wonder the other young braves do 
not understand him. He is destined to 
become a famous warrior!” 

Slowly the noise of battle quieted, 
until only an occasional cry of pain or 
whoop of victory disturbed the silent 
forest. The young braves were now 
dodging from one hiding place to an- 
other, converging on their enemy's 
lodge while keeping alert for stray 
enemy warriors. 

Then suddenly, to the surprise of all, 
the shining body of Thunder-Stone 
leaped forward, like a coppery beam of 


sunlight. He was the first to make a’ 


coup* by leaping high in the air and 
touching the enemy lodge. He tore off 
a piece of its leathery covering and 
fastened it to his belt, as though it were 
the scalp of a slain warrior. While he 
was doing this with one hand, with the 
other he struck down a dozen furious, 
attacking warriors. 

At length the last enemy was slain, 
and at a given signal from Arrow-Flight 
the boys reassembled and counted noses. 
Two of their number were missing: 
Spotted-Fawn and Chip-Munk. 

Spotted-Fawn was found lying where 
he had bravely fallen. A hornet had 
stung him squarely on the back of the 
neck and for the time his body was 
completely paralyzed. 

His companions hastily wove a litter 
of twigs and bore him along with all the 
respect due a fallen chieftain. 

As they moved toward the village one 
of the boys heard a faint cry: “Go-wekl 
Go-wek! A man is killed! A man is 
killed!” He followed the sound and 
came upon Chip-Munk, up to his chin 


in the scummy water and still imagining 


himself slain. : 

The find was quickly reported, and 
when the others arrived Arrow-Flight 
looked sternly at the weeping child. 

“Come out of that mud-hole, Chip- 
Munk!” he said. “You are acting like a 


shirker. When we get home we will re- _ 


name you Coward-Heels, and ask Fiery- 
Wind to send you to the lodge of 
Golden-Glow, the childless squaw. We 
will tell her to dress you like a girl and 
teach you to do a woman’s work. For 
you seem to have none of the qualities 
of a warrior.” 


—— now came forward. 

“We will gave Chip-Munk one more 
chance,” he said. “He is still very 
young, and: this experience may teach 
him a lesson.” 

Whimpering with pain and terror, 
Chip-Munk dragged himself from the 
water. His back .was swollen as with a 
dozen boils. Little Chip-Munk discon- 
solately brought up the rear, as the boys 
marched on. 


When the boys reached the edge of 
the village clearing they formed a circle 
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and raised the song of victery. A group 
of maidens, led by Yellow-Violet, came 
out to meet the conquering heroes. 
Each boy had-attached his enemy scalps 
to the end of a straight maple sprout; 
each now held them aloft as he took his 
place behind Arrow-F light and followed 
the maidens in a victory march. 

Then came much feasting and sing- 
ing and dancing before the various 
lodges. Proud mothers heard of the 
deeds their brave sons had performed, 
and brought out their choicest food. 

Each boy bore his wounds without a 
murmur. Johnny-Muskrat’s left eye was 
swollen shut. Young-Flicker had a bump 
as big as a crow’s egg in the center of 
one cheek. And Rabbit-Foot’s nose: was 
as red as a ripe strawberry. 

When the honors came to be judged 
by Fiery-Wind it was found that Thun- 
der-Stone, in addition to being first to 
make a coup, had killed three times as 
many enemy warriors as -his nearest 
competitor. One of his trophy scalps 
was so large that Fiery-Wind decided 
it must have been the grandfather of 
all the hornet tribes in the world. 

“This is very strange,” the boys whis- 
pered together. “How does it happen 
that such a silent fellow so easily beats 
all of us? How is it that he escapes 
without the mark of a single enemy 
arrow?” 

Fiery-Wind read their envious 
thoughts and said sternly: “Pur! Pur! 
Silence! Silence! Every brave Indian 
warrior knows that some Chieftains are 
born lucky. Honors come to such a one 
as naturally as the Morning Star brings 
the Sun, or as easily as song comes to 
a wood thrush. No brave should ever 
question the workings of the Great 
Spirit. Each must accept his lot, work 
out his destiny, and not be jealous at 
the success of a fortunate companion. 
I have spoken.” 

In silence the boys received this 
teaching. Then each made his way back 
to his mother’s lodge. 

That evening, after the men had 
emptied their birchen bowls of food, 
they came together in their council 
lodge and listened while Fiery-Wind 
recounted the tale of the day's battle. 

“Ho!’Ho! Ho! Ugh! Ugh! Ugh!” they 
roared in mirth. “Our young sprouts 
have put us to shame. Our tribe need 
have no fear for this young generation!” 

As each warrior carefully examined 
the giant hornet that Thunder-Stone 
had slain, he grunted in surprise and 

admiration. But it was Whirlwind, their 
Chieftain, who expressed the thought 
in the mind of gach when he said: 

“This boy, Thunder-Stone, has a 
powerful orenda. How it came to him 
no one knows. Here is a boy worth 
careful watching. Who knows what his 
magic may accomplish for our tribe 
when he has grown to manhood?” 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


desire—consider—disaster. Have 
you read the Burma theme article on 
pages 8 and 9? Then you remember 
the Burmese astrologers who study 
the stars and claim to know what 
the future holds. : 

Well, some of our ancestors also 
believed the stars told the future. In 
fact, the expression “thank your 
lucky stars,” refers to that old belief. 

Many English words show traces 
of a belief in astrology. One of these 
is consider. It comes from two Latin 
words: con (with) and sidus (star). 
Astrologers used to examine stars to 
see how their coming together ( what 
stars were with each other) at the 
time of a person’s birth was going to 
affect the person’s life. This took 
careful observation. And that care- 
ful, thoughtful observation of the 
ancient astrologers is preserved to- 
day in the meaning of the word con- 
sider. When you consider something, 
you think about it carefully. 

Desire has a “star” in it, too. This 
word comes from the Latin de (from) 
and sidus (star). You desire some- 
thing you haven't got. If you don’t 
have something you want, according 
to astrology, then you're not living 
under your lucky star. To be away 









THE WISE 


from your lucky star is the original 
meaning of desire. 

¢ The Romans were very interested 
in stars. They had more than one 
word that meant “star.” Aster also 
meant “star.” And this accounts for 
our word disaster. The prefix dis in 
this word means “away.” When fa- 
vorable stars were far away, said the 
old astrologers, terrible happenings 
(disasters) could occur. 


Here’s How 


The words in the list below all 
have their Origins in the Latin aster 
(star). Can you put the right word 
in each of the sentences that follow? 
(The right word’s definition is given 
in parentheses. ) 





‘aster 
asterisk 


asteroid 
astrology 
astronomy 


1. A footnote in a book is often in- 


dicated by an ________. .(star- 
like symbol used in printing) 
2. George wore a large purple 


in his lapel. (flower 
that looks something like a star) 
3> The spaceship was speeding in 


the direction of a gleaming 
(star-like heavenly body) 
4. Tim wants to go to college and 


study . (the science of 
stars ) 


5. Today few people believe in 
—____. (so-called “science” 
that tells how stars affect people's 
lives ) 





STS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


asset (ASS-eht). Noun. An item of 
value. 

compel (kuhm-PEHL). Verb. To 
force. , 

coup (KOO). 
sudden stroke. 

feldspar (FEHLD-spar). Noun. A 
crystal-like mineral. 

fossil (FOSS-ihl). Adj. Describes 
the trace, preserved in the earth’s crust, 
of an animal or plant that lived long 
ago. 


Noun. A brilliant, 


flail (FLALE). Verb. To beat some- 
thing with a swinging -motion. 

impartial (im-PAR-shuhl). Adj. Just; 
not favoring one side more than the 
other. 

kilowatt (KILL-oh-woht). Noun. A 
measure of electricity, equalizing one 
thousand watts. P 

lithe (LITH; i as in ice, th as in 
then.) Something which bends easily. 

monsoon (mon-SOON). Noun used 
as adjective. Name of the wind which 
blows in the rainy season. 

precocious (pruh-KOH-shuhs). Adj. 
Exceptionally advanced for one’s age. 

teakwood. Noun. A hard, yellowish- 


brown wood. 
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For 2000 grueling hours, stock model 
pounded out 100 words a minute 





The time, June 16, 1953; the place, United States 
Testing Laboratory, Hoboken, New Jersey; the hero, 
a stock model Royal Portable. 


And the plot—to whale the tar out of it! 


The typing robot to which the Royal Portable was 
attached was set for 100 words a minute and was 
allowed to run day in, day out. 


From Hoboken to Fresno, people sweltered through 
July. The Royal kept on typing. August, September 
went by. And on October 14, the stock model had typed 
2000 hours, 100 words a minute, and still no breakdown!* 


It had typed 12 times the number of words in the 
complete works of Abraham Lincoln, 14 times those in 
the complete works of William Shakespeare —the 
equivalent of 96 years of typing, if you typed a 400-word 
letter a day, every day in the year, including Fourth of 
July, Christmas, Thanksgiving. 











Here, in fact, is the typewriter of a lifetime for a 
lifetime! The standard typewriter in portable size! Here 
is the typewriter for you! Why? Well, has any other 
portable dared back up a claim of ruggedness with facts 
established by an independent research organization? 


Tell your parents typewritten school work often im- 





proves grades and that here is a portable you’ll be using 
from now on in. 


Why not see your Royal Portable dealer? Liberal 
trade-ins. $9.95 down, 18 months to pay. 


*Test Number E-6998, Oct. 14, 1953 tPlus applicable taxes. 





Speed Selector * New Speed Spacer « Push Button Top * 
Visible Tab Set * New Color Combinations *« New Carriage 
Controls « Greater Paper Capacity + Fiberglas-plastic Carrying 
Case « plus Royal’s Famous “Magic” Margin. 


“*Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 


Try the new rugged ROYAL portable 


-the typewriter of a lifetime for a lifetime 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Goed s 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 6 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 o 
—Hew abeut more werk? s 


1. BURMA’S BECAUSE 


Check the reason which correctly 
completes each sentence. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 25. 

1. In Burma many houses are built 

on piles because 

a. most people travel by boat. 

b. this keeps them safe from evil 
spirits. 

e. this protects them from floods. 

2. Burma has a wet climate because 

a. moisture-bearing winds from 
the ocean strike its mountains. 

b. steam rising from its rivers 
turns to rain. 

c. the Gulf Stream warms cold air. 

3. The main crop grown in Burma is 

rice because 

a. it grows well on high mountain 
slopes. 

b. it grows well in a hot, wet 
climate. 

c. it can be made into curries. 

4. Burma has failed to become a 

prosperous country because 

a. the astrologers won't let it. 

b. the people haven’t been able 
to live in peace. 

ce. the U. S. has been sending it 
aid. 

5. Burma is plagued by Chinese 

troops who won't leave because 
a. they enjoy Burma’s climate. 
b. they hope to seize control of 
the country. 
c. they want to make raids on 
Communist China. 


My score 


3. WHAT’S NEW 


Fill in each blank with an answer 
from those in boldface. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 35. 


1. The states lead the 
U. S. in population growth. 


2. The state which made the great- 
est gain in population between 1950 


and 1952 is 


3. TV networks in have 
started to telecast in color. 
4. Two groups of brave people re- 


cently escaped from Czechoslovakia, 


which is run by 


5. Steam from active volcanoes will 
be harnessed to produce electricity in 


6. The first telephone cable across the 


Ocean will be laid by 1956. 
7. The name of the earliest known 


ancestor of the horse is __-____. 
northeastern, eocene, Canada, Texas, 
Nazis, eohippus, Atlantic, El Salvador, 
California, Communists, the U. S., west- 
ern, Indian 


My score 


4. READ THE GRAPH 


Study the graph, then check the cor- 
rect ending to each sentence. Score 5 
points each. Total, 10. 





2. FAIR TRIAL 


If a sentence describes the trial sys- 
tem set up by our Constitution, put an 
A by it. Otherwise put an X by it. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


__1. An accused man is considered 
innocent until proved guilty. 


__2. He must be told exactly what 
crime he is accused of, and why. 


__8. He has the right to have a 
lawyer help defend him. 


__A. All trials are to be held in 
secret and closed to the public. 


__5. An accused man has the right 
to see and hear witnesses against him. 


__6. Nobody can be forced to ap- 
pear as a witness in a trial. 


My score 









INCREASES BY REGION 
FROM 1940 TO 1950 











wrophic ynticwne_| 
1. The region which increased 10 
per cent is 
a. the South. 


b. the Pacific Coast. 
c. the Northeast. 

2. The total for the three regions 
with the smallest increases is 
a. 21 per cent. 
b. 25 per cent. 
c. 28 per cent. 


Total score 





My score__ 


‘NEW MOVIES. 


Wi iTeps, don't miss. )iGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


MYYYCEASE FIRE (Paramount). 
Filmed in the combat zone of Korea, 
Cease Fire was completed the day after 
the truce was signed. Its cast is drawn 
almost entirely from combat men. There 
are no stars, no “name” performers. 
The men play themselves, combat vet- 
erans out on patrol on the last day 
of the war. They have been sent out 
to investigate a hill for a suspected 
Red outpost. The tension mounts as 
they near their objective on this hazard- 
ous mission. A walk through a mine 
field produces some of the most spine- 
tingling moments of any war film. And 
the final assault on the crest of the hill 
is memorably done. The purpose of 
Cease Fire is to acquaint Americans 
with the nature of the war in Korea. 
Shot in 3-D, it is a vivid document of 
combat conditions. More important, it 
is a fine tribute to the courage and skill 
of the men who fought there. 


“““HONDO (Warners). John Wayne 
fans will know just about what to ex- 
pect as our hero strides into Geraldine 
Page’s lonely ranch house deep in the 
heart of Texas and announces that the 
Apaches are on the warpath again. 
Clearly, it’s up to Wayne to protect 
her and her six-year-old son. He does 
so, despite Indian tortures, hand-to- 
hand fights, and an all-out Apache 
attack on the old wagon train. Wayne 
is his usual self, but the script writers 
have worked up some novel twists for 
the story. The fights are on the grand 
scale, and the Southwest scenery, photo- 
graphed in 3-D WarnerColor, is always 
beautiful to behold. The story follows 
the history books in asserting that the 
Apaches hit the warpath only after the 
white man had violated a solemn treaty 
made at the end of the Civil War. 


“HERE COME THE GIRLS 
(Paramount). Bob Hope’s latest gets 
under way with a wonderful plot idea. 
He is “the world’s oldest living chorus 
boy”—and unquestionably the world’s 
least talented. To protect Tony Martin 
from “Jack the Slasher,” Arlene Dahl's 
jealous suitor, Bob is promoted from 
the chorus. He becomes her leading 
man, even though he manages to wreck 
the show every night. “The Slasher” 
soon transfers his attentions to Hope, 
but Bob seems to have a charmed life. 
Only Rosemary Clooney is at all happy 
about this, as she explains in a catchy 
new tune, Ya Got Class. The story be- 
gins to sag about halfway through, but 
by that time Hope and Clooney have 
the situation well in hand. 
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Right “This Way 


A boy from P. S. 166, New York, 
N. Y., wants to know: 


Should a boy shake hands when he’s 
introduced to a girl? 


Shaking hands is a pleasant, friendly 
thing to do. However, it’s usually up 
to a girl to offer her hand to a boy 
when they meet. 

When two boys are introduced, they 
should always shake hands. Two girls 
needn’t shake hands, though, unless 
they want to. 


A girl from Lufkin (Texas) Junior 
High, asks: 


How can a girl get her parents inter- 
ested in giving parties for her friends? 


Sometimes parents think parties cost 
too much or are too much trouble to 
give. Try to show them your party 
won't be troublesome or expensive. 

Make sure your parents know why 
you want to have a party. Promise to 
help with the party and keep your 
promise. 

You-can help plan and shop for (or 
make) the refreshments. You can help 
with the cleaning up before and after 
the party. You can plan the games you'll 
play at the party. If it wouldn’t be too 
much trouble to have dancing, you can 
take the responsibility for borrowing 
and returning enough dance records. 
And, to keep the cost of the party low, 
you can plan simple refreshments like 
cider and doughnuts. Offer to help pay 
for them out of your allowance. 

When your parents realize how much 
you're willing to do, they may be glad 
to help with the party. 


Peter Danielson, McKinley School, 
Manitowoc, Wisc., asks: 


What should I do when I invite a 
girl to a show and she always says she 
can’t go? 

Girls refuse dates for various reasons. 


Maybe your friend is not allowed to 
have dates yet and is too shy to tell 


‘you. Maybe you wait until the last min- 


ute to ask her for a date, and she is 
busy. Maybe you never ask her to go 
out on a date which appeals to her. 
Perhaps she feels that she ought to 
know you better first. If so, give her a 
chance to find out what you're like. 
Sometimes a boy just has to accept 
the fact that a certain girl prefers to 
date somebody else. So, if this girl 
knows you well, and if you're sure 
you've been asking her for dates in a 
friendly way well ahead of time, you'd 
better date some other girl you know. 
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Fly the TAB Magic Carpet to the 


Teen-agers! A thrilling new world 
awaits you—the Wonderful World of 
Books! And here’s news about a unique 
Club especially planned for young peo- 
ple. Club membership enables you to 
obtain fascinating pocket-size books for 
only 25¢ and 35¢ and get free dividend 
books as well! Yes, by joining the Teen 
Age Book Club (TAB) you can have 
your choice each month of 16 top-notch 
books especially selected by experts who 
know just the typgs of books teen-agers 
most like to mn Moreover, you can 
choose a free book for every four books 
you buy! What's your favorite reading? 
Adventure? Sports? Humor? Animal 
Stories? Science Fiction? Mysteries? 


Stories about Teen-agers? You'll find 
these and many other types of books in 
the monthly offerings of the Teen Age 
Book Club. How to join a TAB Club? 
Easy! Just sign your name to the cou- 
pon at the right and hand it to your 
teacher. At your teacher’s request, we'll 
send full information and all materials 
needed to start and operate a Club in 
your classroom. Talk to your classmates 
about the Club too and get them to 
hand coupons to your teacher—because 
the more members you have in your 
Club, the more fun it will be. For ex- 
citing new adventures in reading fun, 
reserve your place on the TAB Magic 
Carpet today! 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS! 


HAND THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR TEACHER 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to belong to a Teen Age 
Book Club. Please send for the 
How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club Kit, described on page 8-T 
of your Scholastic Teacher Edi- 
tion of this magazine. 


ee te 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
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EING “busy as a bee” is slow-motion 

stuff compared to being “busy as 
a Bevo.” For nearly three days last 
month, we trailed the fabulous Bevo 
Francis all over New York City, and 
we're convinced he’s the busiest fellow 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The occasion Was Bevo’s debut in 
Madison Square Garden. He and his 
coach arrived two days early, and we 
set a sort of round-the-clock watch on 
the hot-shot from Rio Grande College. 

Bevo’s plane dropped out of the 
clouds at 6:30 p.m., and it was prompt- 
ly surrounded by an army of reporters 
and photographers. By the time Bevo 
reached his hotel, it was nearly 8 p.m. 

He barely had time to open his suit- 
case. After downing a quick snack, he 
was off to Harry Wismer’s sports show 
over the ABC network. Bevo made him- 
self at home before the microphone. 

After the show Bevo toured Broad- 
way, New York’s famed main drag. A 
batch of photographers was on his heels 
and they didn’t miss a pose. When Bevo 
returned to the hotel, the press nailed 
him again. One reporter wanted to 
know if Bevo is actually the 6’9” he’s 
supposed to be. He doesn’t look it. 
Bevo stuck by his tape measure. He 
didn’t get to bed until after midnight. 

At breakfast the next morning, a 
columnist joined Bevo before he'd fin- 
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Busy as a Bevo 


ished his orange juice. No doubt about 
it, the newspapermen were triple-team- 
ing Bevo. Several of them spent the 
rest of the morning quizzing him. At 
noon he and his teammates went to an 
armory to practice and pose for more 
pictures. 

For some unexplained reason, there 
wasn’t a reporter in sight, except for 
us, when Bevo began changing into his 
uniform. We didn’t waste a second. 

“How do you feel about the National 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. taking away 
your records?” we asked. 

“They said we didn’t play a regular 
college schedule,” observed Bevo quiet- 
ly. “That’s their business. But this year 
we're playing a lot of tough schools 
and I hope to show them I can score 
against the good ones, too.” 

“What do you do during your spare 
time?” 

“Don’t have much of that. I’m mar- 
ried, you know, and have an 18-month- 
old son, Frank Jeffrey.” 

“Where'd you attend high school?” 

“Wellsville, Ohio. That’s about 225 
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Whether used for feasts or snacks, 
cheese fits in everywhere. Nutri- 
tionally, cheese is tops. Like meat 
and milk, it supplies excellent 
protein for muscle-building and 
tissue repair. Cheese is also rich 
in calcium and phosphorous for 
strong teeth and bones, in vita- 
mins for good growth and resist- 
ance, and calories for energy. Eat 
cheese often! 











CHEESE 


In parts of Switzerland, a 
wheel of cheese is made on 
the day a girl is born, and 

kept in storage until her 
marriage. At the wedding 
feast, the cheese is served 
to the guests as a special 


delicacy. 



































miles from Rio Grande. My wife, Mary 
Jean, also went to Wellsville.” 

After finishing with practice and the 
cameramen, Bevo and his mates went 
sightseeing. They took in, among other 
places, the United Nations and the 
Empire State Building. Then back to 
the hotel. 

At 4 p.m., Bevo really moved into 
high gear. He spent an hour with Bill 
Stern at ABC. From 5 to 6, he made 
transcriptions with Mel Allen at NBC. 
From 6:10 to 6:15, he was on Jim 
McKay’s CBS sports show. Then Bevo 
managed to sneak in a visit to a ham- 
burger haven before appearing on Jim- 
my Powers’ local TV show from 7:15 
to 7:30. Fifteen minutes later, Bevo 
was in the WABD studios for still an- 
other telecast. 

His Madison Square Garden guide 
then took Bevo to a fancy French res- 
taurant, where steaks cost $8 each. 
Everything on the menu was written 
in French, but when tired and hungry 
Bevo said (in English) that he wanted 
steak, the waiter knew what he was 
talking about. 

After dinner, Bevo had another stop. 
He took a bow between periods at a 
New York Ranger hockey game and 
appeared on a telecast. He was in bed 
by 10:30. This was still Wednesday 
and the Adelphi game, his reason for 
being in New York in the first place, 
was scheduled for the next day. 

Thursday proved a breather. At least 
until game time. Bevo only saw a cou- 
ple of newsreel photographers and a 
reporter from Time Magazine. At 4 
p.m., Bevo and Co. ate dinner, then 
rested at the hotel until they reported 
to the Garden at 7. 

To us, Bevo was a disappointment. 
This has nothing to do with the fact 
Rio Grande was beaten by a ‘small, 
mediocre team. Bevo did score $2 
points with that beautiful “touch” of . 
his. But he appeared woefully weak in 
practically every other key department. 

Though the tallest man on the court, 
he was nowhere in rebounding. He 
didn’t appear fast or tyeky, and he was 
very weak on defense. 

Could it have been simply a bad 
night, the result of too much, New 
York? From what we hear from coach- 
ing friends, we don’t think so. All agree 
that while few players can bag baskets 
the way Bevo does, he has too many 
glaring shortcomings. Please, now, 
don’t tell us about how Bevg went on 
to can 82 points a week later (against 
Bluffton College) !—ZanpeR HOLLANDER 








Prize Winners 


in 2nd Annual 
Royal Portable Typewriter 


Contest 
(Junior Divisiont) 

Ist Prize: $100 and Gold Portable Typewriter* 
Robert Matzka, Rose City Park School, Port- 
land, Ore. 

2nd Prize: $50 
Alice Gundrum, Warwick Union School, Lititz, 
Pa. 

Srd Prize: $25 and Gold Portable Typewriter* 
Michael Patrick, Weatherford (Texas) Jr. H. S. 

$20 Winners’: 

Sam Shiflett, Burbank, Calif.; Johnny L. Deaton, 

Leggett, Calif.; William Ledesma, Pescadero, 

Calif.; Norma Serofini, San Francisco, Calif.; 

Wilma John, Stockton, Calif.; Buddy Stafford, 

Susanville, Calif.; Joseph Cochran, Ventura, 

Calif.; Ed Sunderlin, Gunnison, Colo.; Mary 

Ann Autuori, Bridgeport, Conn.; Madelyn M. 

Baver, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Rosemary Barkett, 

Miami, Fla.; Joan A. Kromer, Miami, Fla.; Joel 


H. Phelps, Montpelier, Idaho; Nancy Morris, 
Chicago, Ill; Wendell Walch, Hull, Ill.; Joyce 
A. Vaughn, Great Springs, Ill; Judy Reid, 
Vienna, Iil.; Marjorie Stewart, Vienna, Ill.; 


Stella Burkle, Linden, Ind.; Sharon Ninneman, 
Fonda, lowa; Bill Boyle, Destrehan, La.; Roger 
Hitchcock, Brewer, Me.; Marion E. McClary, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.; Nancy Ayers, Brockton, 
Mass.; Linda Newkirk, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Kathleen Connelly, Battle Creek, Mich.; Ruth 
Evanhuis, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Donna Rich, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Larry Shellenberger, 
Marshall, Mich.; Larry Lazette, Monroe, Mich.; 
David Drury, Pontiac, Mich.; Mary Blum, Petos- 
key, Mich.; Carl Cannell, Hatton, Mo.; Ann 
Smart, Fulton, Mo.; Sharon Brown, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Mary J. Rayle, Springfield, Mo.; Judy 
MecDanel, Lodge Grass, Mont.; Shirley Oakes, 
Nixon, N. J.; Richard Grant, Nixon, N. J.; 
Shirley Lefferts, Roselle, N. J.;« Alexander 
Brown, Albuquerque, N. M.; Gary Condrey, 


Albuquerque, N. M.; Steven Zaretzky, New 
York City; Robert Schweiszer, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Malou Kutsche, Swanton, O.; Carol Brock, 


Tulsa, Okla.; Sharon Matsen, Portland, Ore.; 
Robin S. Beach, Portland, Ore.; Billy Eplett, 
Portland, Ore.; Robert Morgan, Portland, Ore.; 
Gail Payne, Greensburg, Pa.; Orville Fox, 
Kirby, Pa.; Virginia R. Richmond, Millersburg, 
Pa.; Gail Weiss, Norristown, Pa.; Margaret 
Ralph, Phila., Pa.; Jack Wilkens, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.; Nancy Ann Hartmann, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Jane Glenn, Anderson, S. C.; Thomas Wigger, 
Charleston, S. C.; Linda Bibb, Nashville, Tenn.; 
_ Sve Rachal, Groves, Texas; Linda Jones, Tyler, 
Texas; Barbara Spencer, Wink, Tex.; Janice 
Howdershell, Arlington, Va.; Susie Howard, 
Dryden, Va.; Ann C. Atkinson, Richmond, Va.; 
Elizabeth Morrison, Seattle, Wash.; Rima Shaffer, 
Seattle, Wash.; Nancy Nakagawa, Spokane, 
Wash.; Barry Bast, Manitowoc, Wis.; Marilyn 
Check, Manitowoc, s.; Janice Olson, Wash- 
burn, Wis.; Sandra Tollman, Lance Creek, Wyo.; 
Jean Fujinaga, Aiea, Hawaii. 
*Entries signed by Royal Portable dealers. 
tWinners in Senior Division listed in Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, and World Week. 
Additional winners will be an- 
nounced in this magazine next week. 
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Ups and Downs 


John: “What's the difference between 
a mountain and a pill?” 

Mary Ann: “A mountain is hard to 
get up, and a pill is hard to get down.” 


Natalie Kim, P. S. #17, Jersey City, N. J. 


Drafty 


Hal: “Dachshunds are not recom- 
mended as pets in Alaska.” 
Pete: “They keep the door open too 


long going in and out of the house.” 
Nicky Wise, Preston Park School, Roanoke, Va 


Another Houdini 
Ray: “Why couldn’t the magician 
take off his coat?” 
Babs: “I don’t know. Why?” 
Ray: “Because he had all his tricks 


. ” 
up his sleeve. 
Mary McCulloug, Merrill (Ore.) Jr. H. 8 


Works Wonders 


The druggist showed the customer a 
bottle of hair tonic. 

“Will this tonic really grow hair?” 
asked the customer. 

“I don’t know,” replied the druggist, 
“but the other day a customer bought 
one, opened the bottle-cap with his 
teeth, and the next day had a mus- 


tache.” 
Michael Levine, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Thoughtful Dad 


Tourist: “Looks like we may have 
some rain.” ‘ 

Arizona Native: “Could be. I sure 
hope so . . . not for myself, but for the 
kids. I’ve seen it rain.” 

Johnny McGill, Wortham (Tex.) School 


Captive Audience 
Boy: “The last time I sang my voice 
fell on a thousand ears.” 
Girl: “I can’t believe it. Where was 
that?” 
Boy: “In a cornfield.” 


Richard Washington, Tilden Jr. H. 8., Philatelphia, Pa. 


Peace and Quiet 
Bud: “Pop, please buy me a tin 
horn.” 
Father: “No, Bud, you’d make me 
nervous with your noise.” . 
Bud: “Well, I promise to play only 


when you're asleep.” 
Joyce Jacobs, Hamilton School, Spokane, Wash. 





Joke of the Week 


He: “Why are phone calls so expen- 
sive in Iran?” 
She: “Because they are all Persian 


to Persian.” 
Suzanne Long, Preston Park School, Roanoke, Va. 









Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





READY TO RIDE. Photo by Sandie 
Walther, Glen Ellyn (ill.) Junior H. S. 





My Microscopic Topic 
There once was a diatom, 
Which floated helplessly, 
A little boat-shaped diatom, 
As cute as cute could be. 
Along came an amoeba, 
As fast as he could swim, 
And swallowed up our diatom, 
Let’s shed a tear for him. 

Tamara Lubitz, Class |. G. C. 4-5 


P. S. 16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mildred Katz 


Jigger 
I have a little doggie, 
Her name is Jigger Lee; 
Everywhere I go 
She always follows me. 


She wakes me in the morning 
To run, and romp, and play; 
For soon, she knows, I’m leaving 
To start a new school day. 


When I try to do my lessons, 
Alone she won't leave me; 
My life would be real empty 
Without my Jigger Lee. 
Jimmy Spradling, Grade 6 
West Side School, Union City, Ind. 
Teacher, Paul Liechty 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 











































































































Each puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues: This sentence formed 
part of the address of Woodrow 5 Down 
before Congress on April 2, 1917, recom- 
mending that the United States declare 
war on Germany: “20D 5A 26D 33D 
23D 9A 10D democracy.” 


1. What you do with your eyes. 

4. Metallic rock. 

5. *Quotation word, meaning “the earth.” 

7. Long, narrow opening. 

9. *Quotation word, meaning “free from 
danger.” 

12. Be sick. 

13. Neither. 

14. In the Armed Forces, you eat in a 
— ——-— hall. 

16. Unit used for measuring the area of 
land. 

17. This fruit is green when unripe, black- 
ish when ripe, and valued for its oil. 

19. Tribe which wanders across lands in 
search of pasture. 

20. Traffic Manager (abbrev.). 

22. Post Postscriptum (abbrev.)—a second 
P. S. to a letter. 

23. Myself. 

25. Actors who overact; also the thigh’ por- 
tions of pigs. 

27. Bob is taller — — — — Betty. 

29. Large Australian bird akin to the 
ostrich, 

30. Numbers that aren’t even. 

31. Request. 

33. This insect makes honey. 

34. Towards. 


. Editor (abbrev.). 


_ 


gig bo 


6. 
Fe 
8. 
10. 


11. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
23. 


24, 
26. 


28. 
32. 
33. 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


. Make a mistake. 
. Long, slippery fish. 


Black powder-like substance which 


collects in chimneys. THIS LOVELY — 


14K. GOLD PLATED 
FRIENDSHIP PIN 
Special With 
only 39c This Ad 
NOTHING MORE TO PAY 
Engraved FREE with your name 


and his and year, if desired. 
SORRY NO C.0.D.’s 





U. S. President who uttered the quo- 
tation words; Woodrow — — — — — — ; 
Moved rhythmically to music. 

Uncle — — — stands for U. S. 

Tell an untruth. 

*Quotation word, meaning “on behalf 
of.” 
Poetic word for “before.” 

Dirty water (rhymes with stops). 
Sailors’ command meaning “stop.” 
Little, mischievous demon. 
*Quotation word—a definite article. 
Childish name for “mother.” 


14K. Gold Finish 

with 18 in. chain 
ANY NAME 
ENGRAVED 









FRIENDSHIP 
BRACELET 


TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, Dept. R-40, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 




















MAGIC “WONDERS 


*Quotation word, meaning “con- OF CHEMISTRY” 
structed.” SHOWS HOW TO 
Finish. ; J AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS 
*Quotation word, meaning “it is essen- : 
‘ ” You can perform eye-opening 
tial that. feats of chemical magic . . . 


like changing a dime to a 
ny, or stretching an egg! 
i tells how you can do _ 
many exciting home experi- 
ments. Describes the fun, ff 
thrills and adventure you 
can have with an exciting 
new Chemcraft chemistry 
outfit of your own. Write for 
today! 


Worked with a hoe. 
Knockout (abbrev.). 
Exist. 





ACROSS: l1-see; 4-and; 5-India; 7-hang; 
9-twin; 12-old; 13-Ali; 14-glee; 16-will; 17- 
exert; 19-dives; 20-A. M.; f 
Puss; om - 29-E. S. T.; 30-ore; 31-Tom; 
33-O. S. S.; 34- 

DOWN: l-sang; 2-end; 3-edit; 5-indeed; 
| ae 7-hog; 8-all; 10-ill; 11-nil; 15-ex- 
furs; 24-age; 26-stow; 28-most; 32-me; 33-or. 


your free book 


BE SURE 
TS 





Answers to Jan. 6 Quiz-word Puzzle 


-ten; 23-fa; 25- 





we; 35-rt. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
To acquaint you with our better U. 8. approvals, you get 
2 different $5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values, 
Air-Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send 10¢ for Lot No. 20. 


IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 11, Brooklyn 30, New York 


16-wrens; 18-Eve; 20-ape; 21-must; 23- 
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...and many more swoon-derful things 
in Judy’s TEEN-TOPICS. It’s just as 
cute as can be... such fun. . . such 
excitement! 12 sparkling monthly issues 
brimful of teener-tricks to keep you right 
up to the absolute minute. You'll love it! 


reece 


Judy’s Teen-Torics, Dept. A-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
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(CD 25¢ enclosed for 1 year’s subscription 
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Order Card For Any Scholastic Magazine 
ts ebewarys to start with the first 0 TENTATIVE ORDER 


PRICE PER (May be revised within 3 weeks 
es STUDENT after receipt of first copies) 


per Semester 
So) |) | 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. . . . 50¢ O FINAL O RDER 
\..WORLD WEEK. ... .. . S5¢ 
|..SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. ... 65¢ 
|.PRACTICAL ENGLISH . ... 65¢ 
|.LITERARY CAVALCADE* .. . 50¢ 
COMBINATION RATES 


(5 or more subs. to same address) 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* 


WORLD WEEK 
-& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . . 80¢ 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . . 90¢ 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . . 90¢ 


Cavalcade published monthly; others published weekly 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 941! 
(Sec. 34.9, P.L &R.) 


wEW YORK WN Y 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD | ! 
| SemnIES NEREY Come, VIA AIR MAI 


5c. POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York 36. N. Y 











Junior Scholastie’s 


Older and Younger “Brothers” 


WORLD WEEK 


Stimulating material to help pupils of 
the eighth and ninth grades understand 
vital issues of the day. Includes current 
news, civics and government, national 
‘and world problems, economic geogra- 
phy, fundamentals of citizenship, social 
living, vocational guidance. Each issue 
contains a unit exploring one vital world 
or U. S. problem in terms of its histori- 
eal, geographical, economic, and social 
roots, and its significance to American 
youth; with plenty of maps, charts, pho- 
tographs, cartoons. 


NEWSTIME 


Entertaining, colorful, imaginative ma- 
terial for reading, language arts, social 
studies, science, news stories and pic- 
tures, geography, arithmetic related to 
topics of interest to children. Planned 
and written by specialists for the inter- 
est and comprehension of pupils in 
grades 4 and 5. Each issue contains a 
short test, based on the contents of that 
issue. And three times a year—in early 
October, February, and May—a 4-page 
NewsTime Quiz is included for every 
pupil subscriber. 


If you find Junior Scholastic too high or too low in grade 
level for the classes you will be teaching next term, try 
either WORLD WEEK or NEWSTIME. Write for a sample copy: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE . 


Burma—A Hand Full of Rice (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Burma (pp. 10, 11) 
Fair Trial or Fake? (p. 12) 

Riding the Iron Horse (p. 13) 

The First War Party (pp. 14, 15) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Burma Unit 

With great natural resources, a cli- 
mate ideal for growing rice, and an 
intelligent, eager-to-learn population, 
Burma could be one of the richest little 
countries in the world. 

Instead, since gaining its independ- 
ence from Britain in 1948, the new gov- 
ernment has been beset by constant 
trouble. In neighboring countries the 
Communists wait for an opportunity to 
seize control of Burma. Internally, there 
was revolt against the ruling Burmans. 
Now escaped bands of Nationalist Chi- 
nese troops, raiding Burma like bandits 
and attacking Communist China, are a 
source of danger. Burma will not be 
prosperous until these problems are 
settled. 


- Suggestions for Using 
The Unit on Burma 


Aims: 1. To develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility by encouraging class activi- 
ties that call for initiative and group 
eooperation. 

2. To correlate social studies and lan- 
guage arts. 

3. To increase the pupils’ knowledge 
of Burma. 


Four Studies Based 
On the Theme Article 


WRITTEN WORK 


To the pupils: You are a reporter 
writing an article about the supersti- 
tions of the Burmest people. You gather 
together all the evidence you find in the 
article on Burma. For example: The 
Burmese believed 20 minutes past four 
on the morning of Jan. 4, 1948, was the 
luckiest time for them to gain their 
independence as a country. 

You may choose to expand your arti- 
cle to tell of widespread superstition in 
our own country such as the number 7 
being thought lucky, 13 unlucky. 


UNDERLINING 


To four pupils: Underscore all state- 
ments in the theme article that give in- 
formation on the topic you are assigned 
from the following: 

1. A typical Burmese village 

2. Description of a bazaar and its 
place in Burmese life 

3. The growing of rice and why it is 
one of Burma’s chief sources of wealth 


4. Other natural resources of the 


country 


MAP STUDY 


To the pupils: Draw an outline map 
of Burma. Indicate the mountain 
ranges, the heavily forested areas. 
Locate the neighboring countries of 
Communist China, Indo-China, and 
Malaya. Be prepared to describe the 
climate of the country. 

To show its position m relation to the 
U. S., Britain, and Russia, locate Burma 
and its neighbors and point out the 
above countries on the Scholastic News 
Map. 


SOCIO-DRAMA 


To the pupils: 1. First gather infor- 
mation about the political situation in 
Burma. Then select a member of the 
class to play the part of a former British 
governor of the country. Choose four or 
five boys and girls to be reporters who 
interview him to learn why Britain felt 
Burma was ready for independence. 
Have the press conference acted out 
spontaneously. 

2. In similar fashion, present a press 
conference with one of the high officials 
of the Burmese government. The topic 
the members of the press will question 
him about is the difficulties the country 
is facing today. 

3. When the role-playing is finished, 
discuss it. If new, worth-while ideas for 
dramatizing it are forthcoming, select 
another cast and present it again. 


Activities Based on 
How We Live in Burma 


To the pupils: 1. Find some of the 
Rudyard Kipling poems written about 
Burma and practice them to read to 
your classmates. One of the best known 
is “On the Road to Mandalay.” 

2. Locate pictures of buildings, na- 
tives in costume, local bazaars, river 
boats, and other phases of life in Burma 





NEXT WEEK: 
SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


The First-semester Review Test, 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior Scholastic, will 
be delivered as part of the January 
20 issue. The test will be based on 
material and eyents covered in 
Junior Scholastic from Sept. 16, 
1953, through Jan. 20, 1954. The 
test will be printed on the center 
four pages of the magazine for the 
benefit of teachers wishing to use 
it separately. 














that will help to visualize the country 

3. Arrange with one of your class 
mates who has a camera to take 
pictures, individually or as a group, de 
pending on whether you plan to wri 
individual or class letters to Sheila. Y 
should plan to share the cost of 
and developing the pictures. 

4. Paint pictures of some of our 
colorful holidays and write a de 
tion of the celebration on the back 
the picture. Christmas, Halloween, 
the Fourth of July could all be ill. 
trated with gay colors. 





Fair Trial or Fake? 


TRIAL SCENE 


Aims: 1. To vitalize ideas expressed 
in the article. 

2. To provide opportunities for timid 
as well as self-confident pupils to par 
ticipate in dramatic activity. 

To the teacher: After the article 
been read, plans may be made to e 
the courtroom scene. A committee 
lected to find out more about the ac 
events of the Boston Massacre may 
port their findings either to the class 
to the lawyers appointed for each si 
Most of the class may take part as jud: 
jury, lawyers, prisoners, witnesses, 
attendants. 

At the conclusion, a member of 
class may read aloud from the Co 
tution and the Bill of Rights those 
pertaining to trials. Though wri 
some years later, the basic sense of fai 
play embodied in them was fully r 
sented in the trial of the British soldie 


COMPARING SYSTEMS 


To the pupils: Turn to the article 
William Oatis in the Nov. 18 issue # 
Junior Scholastic. Take each of the eigi 
rights listed here and check to see! 
any of them were granted to Mr. Oat 
How did the Communists twist facts! 
make it seem that some of these righ 
were granted? 

To the teacher: If students have m 
kept a file of back copies, ask one of 
pupils to read aloud from your copy ® 
the issue while the others refer to th 
rights listed in this issue. 





Riding the Iron Horse 


READING AND DISCUSSION 


Aims: 1. To develop greater int 
pendence in reading. 
2. To enable less capable readers " 
















take the lead in a class activity. 
To the teacher: Give the less capa 
readers their copies of Junior Schots® 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: January 20 


Semester Review Quiz 

Theme Article: Ethiopia 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
My Home Is My Castle 

Way Back When: Candy-making 
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before giving them to the rest of the 
group. When they have gathered about 
you, say, “Will you read the name of 
the Way Back When story, Patsy? Do 
you know what it means? If not, you 
will find the answer in the first sentence. 
‘Tron Horse’ was the nickname for trains 
in those days. Would it be appropriate 
for today’s trains? 

“Do you remember the names of 
members of the Allen family or shall we 
put them on the board? Read the story 
silently, underlining words you are not 
sure of. Then, as I come around to help 
you, I can tell you several words at a 
time.” 

Allow time for silent reading. Then 
have the article réad aloud and dis- 
cussed. 

“This story gives us a number of slang 
phrases used by railroaders Way Back 
When. Skim through the article and 
find them. (Iron Horse, give her the 
grit, bail it in, pull the calf's tail, bend 
the iron, pile of rust, hook her up and 
pull her tail.) How many do you know 
the meaning of? Would you like to try 
these phrases on your classmates and 
see how many they know?” 

To the teacher: Before the whole class 
reads the article, let a volunteer from 
the reluctant-readers group say, “Way 
Back When is about an Iron Horse. Do 
you know what that means?” Then 
other volunteers from the group can try 
the other slang phrases on their class- 
mates. 

Other questions they may use are: 
Does anyone know how fast a train 
could go in those days? When did a 
New York Central train set a speed 
record and what was it? What kind of 
sleeping cars did they have? What 
changes have been made in modern 
ones? 


HOBBIES 


To the pupils: If any of you make a 
hobby of collecting models or pictures 
of new or old trains, it would be an ex- 
cellent time to share them with the 
class. 


READING REFERENCE 


Note to teachers: There is a very 
amusing episode about children travel- 
ing alone by sleeping car in the young 
people’s book, Summer at Buckhorn, by 
Rose Anna Wright. 


NOTEBOOKS 


Pictures of old trains, stations, trav- 
eling costumes, can all be added to 
notebooks of Way Back When. Appro- 
priate titles can be concocted or chosen 
from the story. 


The First War Party 
DRAMATIC READING 


Aims: 1. To promote purposeful silent 
reading. 

2. To give practice in following care- 
fully while others read in order to come 
in on cue. 

3. To learn cooperation with fellow 
classmates. 

To the teacher: For the Narrator and 
Fiery-Wind select good readers as these 
are the longest and most difficult parts. 
The story may be divided into two sec- 
tions at the paragraph beginning “For 
the first half hour. . . .” Then, if de- 
sired, a change may be made in the Nar- 
rator and Fiery-Wind. 

To the pupils: I am going to assign 
parts to all of you. As you read the 
story silently, find each part you are to 
read and draw a line in the margin so 
you can locate it easily. Put brackets 
around the parts in your dialogue that 
tell who is talking or describe how he 
speaks, for you will not read these aloud. 
The Narrator will read all the parts 
which are not conversation. Ogden, will 
you be the Narrator for the first part? 
Lilian, will you be Narrator for the part 
beginning, “For the first half hour. . . .” 

Another long part is that of Fiery- 
Wind, so I will ask two people to share 
in reading it. Marie, will you read the 
part of Arrow-Flight; Jim, the part of 
Chip-Munk? 

When the Indian boys talk, there is 
sometimes a part for one voice. Alex, 
will you be that first Indian boy? 

I would like six volunteers for the 
Indian men. 

The rest of you will be the group of 
Indian boys. 


Arithmetic in the News 


To the teacher: The news pages of 
Junior Scholastic each week contain in- 
formation which may be turned into 
arithmetic problems. The problems may 
be made up by you or by the more ad- 
vanced arithmetic pupils and given to 
the other class members to do. Still an- 
other system is to rotate the assignment 
of making up problems. 

Here are sample problems, 
from “News in a Nutshell,” p. 7: 

If the average American spends 3,400 
hours of his life shaving and getting a 
haircut, how many 8-hour days would 
this be? How many 24-hour days? How 
many weeks? How many months? 

If you spend five minutes a day 
brushing your teeth, how many hours 
would this add up to in 70 years? 


drawn 
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QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what year did Burma become 
independent? (1948) 

2. What is the main crop of Burma? 
(Rice) 

3. By what kind of transportation do 
most people travel in Burma? (Boat) 

4. One of Burma’s big problems has 
to do with soldiers who escaped from 
what neighboring country? (China) 

5. What happened to the British sol- 
diers who took part in the Boston Mas- 
sacre? Were they given a fair trial, 
lynched, or jailed without a trial? 
(Given a fair trial) 

6. Under American justice is a man 
considered innocent until proved guilty, 
considered guilty until proved innocent, 
or considered guilty simply because he 
has been accused? (Considered inno- 
cent until proved guilty) 

7. Name the Central-American coun- 
try which plans to use volcanoes to pro- 
duce electricity. (E] Salvador) 

8. Who is the Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court? (Warren or Earl 
Warren) 

9. What section of the U. S. leads 
the country in population growth? (The 
West) 

iv. The remains of eight miniature 
horses which lived about 50 million 
years ago were recently discovered in 
which state? (Colorado) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: l-see; 4-ore; 5-world; 7-slit; 
9-safe; 12-ail; 13-nor; 14-mess; 16-acre; 17- 
olive; 19-nomad; 20-T. M.; 22-P.P.S.; 23-me; 


25-hams; 27-than; 29-emu; 30-odd; 3l-ask; 
33-bee; 34-to; 35-ed. 

DOWN: 1-soot; 2-err; 3-eels; 5-Wilson 
6-danced; 7-Sam; 8-lie; 16-tor. 1l-ere; 15. 
slops; 16-avast: 18-imp; 20- the; 21-mama:; 
= eet: 24-end; 26-must; 28- hoed; 32-K.0.; 

-be 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. ogy 8 s PECAUES (25 points): 1-e; 


2-a; 3-b 

2’ FAIR “TRIAL, (30 points): 1-A; 2-A; 
3-A; 4-X; 5-A; 6-X. 

3. WHAT’S NEW: oints): 1-western; 


(35 
2-California; 3-the U. 4; 4-Communists; 
5-El Salvador; 6-Atlantic; * q-eohippus. 
4. READ THE GRAPH (10 points) : 
2-a. 


l-c; 





Tools for Teachers 
Ethiopia 
Jan. 20 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: Picture Map Geography of 
Africa, by Vernon Quinn, $2.75 (Lip- 
pincott, 1952). 

ARTICLES: “Durable Haile Selas- 
sie,” Life, May 4, 1953. “Lion’s Share,” 
Time, Oct. 13, 1952. “Eritrea’s Federa- 
tion with Ethiopia.” U. N. Bulletin, 
Oct. 1, 1952. “Tapping Ethiopia’s Re- 
sources,” U. N. Bulletin, Feb. 15, 1953. 

FILMS: ‘First Day for Eritrea, 10 
minutes, rent, Association Films, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO DEVELOP READING INTEREST— 
Through The Teen Age Book Club students find that 
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Yes, you can assign reading to your stu- 
dents and require them to write book 
reports. But to induce them to read vol- 
untarily—that, as every teacher knows, 
is another matter! The Teen Age Book 
Club is a unique classroom-tested plan 
with an astonishingly successful record 
in inspiring students with a real love 
of reading. 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 
The Teen Age Book Club makes avail- 
able to its members each month a selec- 
tion of 16 pocket-size 25¢ and 35¢ books 
—a total of 160 books a year. 

Books are selected both for literary 
merit and youth appeal by a board of 
eminent specialists in young people's 
reading. Titles are widely varied so 
that each student may find books suited 
to his or her comprehension level, in- 
terests and reading ability. 


ADING 


STUDENT-OPERATED 


Appealing to the busy teacher is the fact 
that the Club is designed to be operated 
by the members. Students elect a secre- 
tary who handles all details. 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOKS 


An important feature of the Club, and 
a strong incentive to the development 
of regular reading habits, are the free 
dividends. For every four books pur- 
chased, members may choose a free divi- 
dend book at the end of the semester. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


All material for starting and operating 
a Club is supplied free. This consists o 
a kit com oy 4 (1) Simple instruction 
manual (2) Class Membership Record 
(3) order form (4) TAB NEWS—a 
4-page monthly bulletin with descri 

tions of coming books (5) Sample eck. 


IS FUN! 


MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS -—4 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obliga- 
tion, complete information on start- 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, together 
with a free kit of materials including 
a sample book 


Name 





Street. 





School 





City. 
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